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STEUBEN ANNOUNCES 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN GLASS DESIG 


designers have succeeded in exploiting the nat- 
ural decorative quality of brilliant crystal. ‘The 
forms evoke a subjective mood on the part of 


An entirely new form of design in crystal is 
being introduced by Steuben Glass, 718 Fifth 
Avenue, in an exhibition commencing March 
eighth. ‘Twelve experimental pieces, all more or the observer. In this sense, free from any func- 


less abstract, are being shown. In these pieces, the tional purpose, they are examples of pure art. 
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Land.come these three eggs, made of 
olive wood, and hand-tooled; they are 
from two to three inches high and their 
upper and lower halves unscrew. They 
were popular as rosary containers in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 
These eggs are from the collection of 
Mr. Carl Federer, New York artist-de- 
signer. The history of the Easter egg 
is discussed on page 16 of this issue. 
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Wedding Presents Weaving 
and Gifts from Supplies, 
America House & looms & 
Georg Jensen Lessons 


| 
TRICITY AIRPORT 


M-47 to [Bay City ——» 
Miles 


Te Seginaw 4 Miles 


visit THE... 
APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


Manutacturers & Sole Distributors for BETTY SWING LOOM 


Open April | te Christmas Christmas to April 
Tues. they Seat. 1-5 P.M. by appointment 


APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 
4535 N. River Road 
Freeland 8. #3, Michigan 
(Mrs.) Betty Bintz Phone: SAGINAW 4-1258 


Now complete mosaic tile table kits! 


In one package—and for the first time—Palazzo Trading has 
assembled everything that you could possibly need to build 
and finish a round or rectangular coffee table with a mosaic 
tile top. The complete kit—including tools—$44.50 express 
collect! You have a choice of straight or splayed satin- 
finished brass legs and a choice of mosaic tile colors (red, 
white, blue, black, green, brown or asst.) But in no case need 
you be limited to this kit! Palazzo will assemble to your 
order complete or partial custom kits giving you a choice of 
9 leg styles and a choice from an almost-unlimited range 
of mosaic tile colors (tiles also by the square foot). 


Palazzo Trading Inc. + 1055 First Ave., New York City 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metol is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped ormotures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
corved, filed and sonded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


oat leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-meta! 


the sculp-metal company 
701-8 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


Calendar 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY ; 
March 7-13. Second Annual Exhibition of the New Jersey So- 


ciety of Ceramic Art at Convention Hall, Boardwalk. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
March 15-April 5. New Design Developments (AFA), an out- 
line of research in design, at Georgia Institute of Technology. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Through April 1. The Child Craftsman (AFA), paper and clay 
sculptures, mosaics, toys, masks, puppets and ceramics made 
by four- to twelve-year-old pupils, at the Museum of Art. 
BLPFALO, NEW YORK 
March 2-April 3. Western New York Show, annual exhibition of 
work of residents of 14 counties, at the Albright Art Gallery. 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
March 15-April 5. Silver and Stone (AFA), work by Sam 
Kramer, Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces 
of handcrafted jewelry, at St. Laurence University. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Through 1955. Good Design 1955, a selection of home furnish- 
ings, sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art and The Mer- 
chandise Mart, at The Mart. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
March 26-April 10. Symphony Arts and Handicrafts, sponsored 
by the Women’s Committee for the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, at the Museum. 
April 6-30, National Ceramics Exhibition, at the Museum. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
April 24-May 8. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored 
by the Ceramic League of Miami, Inc., at the Lowe Gallery. 
CORNING, NEW YORK 
Through April 15. The Making of a Fine Book (AFA), at the 
Corning Museum. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Through April 10. Liturgical and Religious Art, including tex- 
tiles, mosaics and metalwork, at the Denver Art Museum. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
April 21-May 15. S. Carl Fracassini’s paintings, drawings and 
ceramics, at the Des Moines Art Center. 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
March. Modern Designs in Woven Textiles (Scalamandré) at 
the University of Florida Art Gallery. 
April. Modern Printed Textiles (Scalamandré) at the University 
of Florida Art Gallery. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
April. New work by Mariska Karasz at the Art Gallery. 
April 19-May 10. Silver and Stone (AFA), work by Sam Kramer, 
Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 pieces of hand- 
crafted jewelry, at the Art Gallery. 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
April 3-24. Annual Regional Exhibition 80, sponsored by the 
Tri-State Creative Arts Association, at Huntington Galleries. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Through March 20. Hooked rugs by George J. Wells at the 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Through April 15. Chinese Gold and Silver Objects (Smith- 
sonian), at the Art Institute. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
April 1-30. Annual Exhibition of fine arts and crafts at the Art 
Center Association, 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
April 19-May 10. Creative Jewelry (AFA), the work of Mar- 
garet De Patta, John Paul Miller, Bob Winston, Mary Schimpff 
and Robert A. von Neumann in silver, gold, enamel and semi- 
precious stones, at the Currier Gallery of Art. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
March. New work by Mariska Karasz, at the Massillon Museum. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
March 15-April 5, Planned for Craftsmen: Surface Decoration 
(AFA), the second installment of an educational series, at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

March 24-April 25. Norwegian Decorative Painting (Smith- 

sonian ), at the University Art Gallery. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Through March 22. Annual Spring Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Art Association of New Orleans, at the Isaac Delgado Museum. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Through March 12. Ceramic bowls by F. Carlton Ball, at 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 East 57th Street. 

Through March 23. The Architect and the Craftsman, sponsored 

by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, at The 

Gallery, America House, 32 East 52nd Street. 

Through March 27. 100 Museum Selections from Good Design 

1950-54 and forecasts of home furnishings design trends pre- 

pared by seven leading design schools in this country, at the 

Museum of Modern Art. 

Through April 15, Thank God for Tea!, a variety of Chinese 

export porcelains, lacquers, ivories and textiles, at the Brooklyn 

Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 

March-April. Influence of Italian Renaissance in Textile Design, 

at the Scalamandré Museum, 20 West 55th Street. 

March 1-31, Coptic Textiles at Segy Gallery, 708 Lexington 

Avenue, at 57th Street. 

From March 8. Twelve experimental designs in crystal, at 

Steuben, 718 Fifth Avenue at 56th Street. 

March 14-20. The Creative Individual in the Modern World, 

13th annual conference of the Committee on Art Education at 

the Museum of Modern Art. 

March 18-April 8. The relationship between art and architecture, 

illustrated by sculptures from the Northland shopping center in 

Detroit, at Jacques Seligmann, 5 East 57th Street. 

March 21-April 17, Developing Creativeness in Children, a 

visual presentation of the fundamentals of creative teaching in 

schools of U. S. and Canada, in the Auditorium Gallery, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

March 30-April 23. Ceramics by Beatrice Wood, sponsored by 

the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, at The Gallery, 

America House, 32 East 52nd Street. 

April 5-15. Golden Anniversary Exhibition of New York Society 

of Craftsmen at Artists Equity Gallery, 13 East 67th Street. 

April 13-June 12. Textiles and Jewelry from India, organized 

under the International Program, at the Museum of Modern Art. 

From April 26. Japanese Exhibition House re-opens to the 

public, at the Museum of Modern Art. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
March 20-April 10. New Work in Stained Glass (AFA), 18 
stained glass panels and preliminary sketches by I. Rice Pereira, 
Adolph Gottlieb, Hans Moller and others, at the Joslyn Memorial 
Art Museum. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
March 3-27. Anthony Buzzelli’s enamel work on steel, at the 


Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
March 30-May 1. Pottery by Vivika and Otto Heino, at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
April 29-May 29. Virginia Biennial Exhibition at the Virginia 


Museum of Fine Arts. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK : 
April 1-22. Designer-Craftsman U.S. A. (AFA), at the Memorial 


Art Gallery. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
March 6-April 6, Northwest Craftsmen’s Annual Exhibition, at 


the Henry Gallery, University of Washington. 

SIOUX CITY, 
March 14-April 1. Contemporary Crafts: Fire and Metal, at the 
Sioux City Art Center. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ; q 
April 3-May 8. Massachusetts Crafts of Today, at the George 


Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
April 1-30. Annual Exhibition for artists of Missouri, Kansas, 
lowa, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Nebraska, at the Art Museum. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
April 1-30. Design in Scandinavia (AFA), an exhibition of con- 
temporary design, at the Toledo Museum of Art. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Through March. Promenade, exhibition of rugs hooked by Gloria 


Finn, at the American University. 
March 12-April 17. Fifty Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian) , 
representing sixteen designers, at the Corcoran Gallery. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
April 11-May 11. Kansas Annual Decorative Arts and Ceramics 


Exhibition, at the Wichita Art Association. 


Obelisk ... 


Contemporary design in stainless steel 
by Erik Herlow of Denmark. 
Six piece place setting, $13.75. 


STAINLESS STEEL FOLDERS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLEO—PL 11-2400 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22 
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EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweover is king) 

Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN-COTTON, 

(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 

No order too small or too large—any quantity from | pound up. 
Free samples sent on request. 


A charming example of the craftsmanship of Ancient Mexico. This rare 
Smiling Face, the head of a figure, shows the delicate hand of on artist 


ond a very human subject. #74-44—5%, inches by 5% inches. 


ROBERT 1. STOLPER, 8852 Cynthia St., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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Craft Countercues 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
styling and patterning needs 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES + INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS * SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPPORTED METALLICS * FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS + (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 
2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 
BOUCLES * NUBBY BOUCLES * METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 
These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


Send 25° for Sample Cards and Price List. 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. C, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
for CRAFT DIRECTORS 


in civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in Alaska 
Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the United States 
Basic requirements: U. S. citizenship, age 24-4 jegree 
with major in Arts and Crafts; demonstrated proficiency 
in directing a comprehensive program including ceramics 
graphic arts, leathercraft, metal work, model building 
photography, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based on 
experience. For information write 
Special Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personne! 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25. D. C. 


jewelry making, silversmithing, and 
enameling supplies — when you need them 


A wide selection of first quality tools. Com- 
plete line of jewelry findings. Sterling silver 
sheet, wire, circles. Enamels, kilns, pre- 
formed copper trays, etc. PROMPT de- 
liveries—within 48 hours your order will be 
enroute to you—if necessary, the some day 


Send for catalog No. 54 and price schedule today. 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
A Handy & Harman Croft Dealer 
11 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


A unique high-fired stoneware flower vase, made in 
London by Hans Coper. Natural glaze with sgraf- 
fito markings; inside, an iron glaze, Available 
for $35 at Bonniers, 605 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


An unusual ash tray in laminated molded glass 
and enamel by Robert Camp.:In four colors; $5. 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Kettles with herb designs baked into enamel are de- 
corative, practical. Other utensils in bird and fish 
patterns. The larger tea kettle is $8.50, the small- 
er is $6. La Cuisiniere, 133 East 55th S .. N. Y. C. 


A soft, hand-stitched belt in dark brown crocodile. 
Sizes 30-42 (44-46 available on special order) at 
$12.50. Mark Cross, 5th Ave. & 53rd St., N. Y. C. 
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Coffee pot of Limoges china from France. This 
elegant carré-shape pot has a tea strainer, doubles 
as tea pot. Six-cup size costs $9 and three other sizes 
are available. Mayhew, 603 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


A balloon-shaped bonbon dish 
in a carnival spirit, Made of 
porcelain, hand-painted in 
three pairs of colors, this 


Imported Japanese obi, hand- 
woven of pure silk and gold 
thread. This sumptuous sash 
is 434 yd. long and 27 in. 
wide; dominant color, orange. 
Use it for evening jackets, 
cushions, wall panels; $32. 
Pygmalion House, 10 West 
55th Street, New York, N. Y. 


copy after an antique design comes from Italy. 
At Seabon’s, 54 East 54th Street, New York City. 


Conveniently compartmented hors d’oeuvre tray is 
designed and carved in beautifully grained birch 


by Emil Milan, U. 


S. craftsman. Its price: $23. 


Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


wool 


CRAFT MARK 
CHURCHILL 


to encourage handweaving we are 
offering for students, craftsmen, 
teachers ... some of the same yarns 
used in our internationally famous 
products. Yarns of 100% Virgin 
Wool, color-fast, Mothproofed. 
Some Homespun single-ply, & 2 
ply twists... in a variety of colors 
& counts. 


Samples .50, which will be credited on 
your Ist order. Minimum order $5.00. 


churchili weavers, inc. 
BEREA, KENTUCKY 


the yarn Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 
formerly lieBEs yarn 


unusual yarns in exciting Colors 
imstruction 
sample fee one dollar 


CARLTON BALL 


(Ford Foundation Fellowship) 
New Ceramics 


Jacques Seligmann Gallery 5 East 57,N.y.c. 


Wood Blocks Suitable for Turning and Sculpture 
We invite your inspection of ovr unusual assortment and 
solicit your inquiries. 

J. H. MONTEATH CO. 

2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 
Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 
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“The Annunciation to Joachim,” 


detail of carved oak panel, French, ca. 1500, in The Cloisters, New York. 
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Lo, the humble craftsman! 


In a teaching portfolio on design which has just appeared under the im- 
print of the Museum of Modern Art, there is a cordial if apologetic refer- 
ence to “the modest work of anonymous craftsmen.” If this were just a 
verbal cliché, it could be dismissed; but it is a persisting stereotype, a 
Victorian sentimentalism which sees the craftsman as the humble but 
technically accomplished worker who gave us Karnak, Amiens, civilization. 
The notion has done considerable damage to the contemporary crafts for 
it is not at all flattering: in the critical literature of the fine arts there is no 
corresponding attitude to the humble but technically accomplished painter 


or sculptor. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the idea that man’s greatest 
artistic achievements were created by bands of anonymous skilled laborers, 
much less that these workers determined the pattern of a culture. Certainly 
able workers were employed by the hundreds to erect the grandiose build- 
ings of the past, but a monument is not merely the building of stones, the 
temple, the cathedral: it is a concept. The great jewel of a rose at 
Chartres, the finest of vases made by the Sung potters, the fantastic bronze 
aquamaniles fashioned by metalworkers in the Middle Ages, the tapestries 
woven in the fourteenth century for the Cathedral of Angers—these were 
not the concepts of “mere craftsmen.” For all his piety, no “humble 
artisan” has ever created a vision as enduring and inspiring as that of 
the tympanum at Vezelay, the facade at Moissac, or Uta in her niche at 
Naumberg. Skilled though he may have been, the humble craftsman never 
produced a work of art for the simple reason that he was not an artist. 
Only those craftsmen who were also artists were capable of creating monu- 
ments of craft. Today we may not know their names, but we can identify 
their styles. 

Art history, as Malraux so eloquently tells us, is the history of styles. 
But technique alone has never produced a style. If he is not an artist, the most 
skilled technician in the world cannot create a significant work; if he lacks 
a sense of design, if he has no feeling for style, his technique is wasted. 

On the other hand, a great artist, lacking the technical skill, either 
acquires it or improvises when he has to. He makes no distinction between 
art and craft. Whatever he touches he quickens: a painting, a mosaic, a 
gigantic window of stained glass or the most miniscule of enamels—his 


style gives meaning to them all. 


Whenever we encounter a remarkable craftsman we can be sure that 
he is, before anything else, an artist. This is not to suggest that only “fine” 
artists make fine craftsmen, but rather that the vitality of a craft is directly 
related to the creativity of those who pursue it. BeLLe KRasNe 
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Design in metal 
by three Scandinavians 


This dish, flaring like a petal, 


R is one of the new forms in 


ra. silver created by Tapio Wirkkala. 


Tapio Wirkkala 


La. WiRKKALA, a versatile Finnish designer whose 
plywood articles aroused much attention at the Milan 
Triennale four years ago, presented a series of silver 
pieces in the 1954 Triennale that may well revolutionize 
silver production in his country. 

Finns have been expert metal craftsmen since the days 
of the Kalevala, but their conservatism has confined them 
to economically safe, traditional designs, in a style of 
rich surface decoration, that are out of step with modern 
industrial techniques and modern ideas of beauty. Six 
months ago the “Gold Central” of Finnish gold- and 
silversmiths, an industrial enterprise that uses about six 
to eight tons of silver a year, determined to renew its 
stock and invited Wirkkala to make new designs. Today 
thirty-four of his pieces are in production. 

The same sculptural purity of form, sense of material, 
elegant contours and plain smooth surfaces that are char- 
acteristic of both Wirkkala’s glass and plywood articles 
are apparent in his silver designs. Whether ornamental, 
as in his vases, bowls and plates, or practical, as in his 
cutlery, cocktail-shakers, ashtrays, candlesticks and coffee 
pots, Wirkkala’s designs introduce many forms that are 
new in silver and call for the greatest skill on the part of 
the silversmith. 

Wirkkala’s silverware, made of sterling, is partly mass- 
produced, partly hand-made. Not meant to be unique 
luxury items, his spoons, forks, knives and other practical 
articles are intended for everyday use, and are within 
reach of everyone who utilizes and loves silver. 
ANNIKKI! TorKKA-KARVONEN 
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These vases, typical of 

recent designs in silver which 
Wirkkala introduced at the 1954 
Triennale, draw their inspiration from 
forms that are found in nature. 
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. Three new designs in stainless steel tableware 
by Quistgaard are “Fairwind,” top, “Fawn,” above, and 
2 “Fjord,” left. Below is an earlier design 
Fat for a cast iron casserole and matching stand in wood, 
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Z Jens Quistgaard 


oT yet thirty-six, Jens Harald Quistgaard is one of the 

best known designers in Scandinavia today. After 
working for various firms in a variety of mediums since 
he was twenty, the versatile young Dane came into prom- 
inence this year when he won the Frederik Lunning prize, 
sharing it with Orrefors designer Ingeborg Lundin. The 
award is given annually to Scandinavians for general ex- 
cellence of design. 

The beauty, practicality, permanence and relative in- 
expensiveness of stainless steel have made it a rival of 
silverplate and even sterling for a place on the table. In 
recent years it has stimulated many attractive new designs 
in tableware among which are three Quistgaard patterns, 
“Fjord,” “Fairwind” and “Fawn.” 

“Fjord” is a stubby pattern which combines stainless 
with gracefully turned, hand polished handles of Siam 
teakwood. Exhibited and admired at the 1954 Triennale 
of Milan, it is manufactured in Germany for a New York 
importer; so is “Fairwind” which combines the simplicity 
of stainless with the look of traditional silver. 

“Fawn,” a gracious all-stainless design, has a gently flar- 


A child's cup in silver, 
one of his earliest pieces, 
made when he was 24. 


ing, scooped-out handle. It is made by Raadvad Knivfabrik 
in Copenhagen. These three new Quistgaard designs are 
now available in the United States. 

Quistgaard, who was trained in sculpture by his sculp- 
tor-father, Harald Quistgaard, gives his designs a large, 
simple, sculptural character whose logic dictates even the 
detail of his work. He went directly into technical train- 
ing when he finished school at the age of sixteen. In 1939, 
he was engaged as a designer by the silversmith O. V. 
Mogensen, and since 1941 he has enlarged his repertoire 
to include pottery, cast iron, stainless steel and glass. He 
has designed for many Copenhagen firms, among them 
Finn Christensen, silversmith; Peter F. Heering, wine 
merchants, and De Forenede Jernstoberier. manufacturers 
of kitchenware. 

He has exhibited yearly since 1944 at the Society of 
Danish Art and Crafts and Industrial Design. His work 
was represented in the “Design in Scandinavia” exhibition 
which was launched here last year; it is included in the 
permanent collection of the Museum of Decorative Arts 
in Copenhagen. 
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Typical of Havstad’s simple, functional pewter pieces are the utility pitcher 
and sugar or marmalade bowl, below, and the ribbed pitcher at right. 


Gunnar Havstad 


(2 Havstap, whose studio is near Blylaget, down 
the fjord from Oslo, makes a variety of pewter 
utensils and containers—plates, tankards, pitchers, vases, 
tea and coffee pots, candlesticks and baptismal fonts— 
all characterized by simple, solid forms and a look of 
practicality. Already familiar to Norwegians, his pieces 
are now beginning to appear on the American and Cana- 
dian markets. Not that Havstad is a model of the modern 
business man. A serious craftsman, whose method appears 
leisurely, he avoids pressing commercial contacts. 

Pewter, an alloy which has been used for tableware 
since the days of the Romans, is admired particularly 
for its muted gray color, satiny finish and soft high- 
lights. The sheet pewter which Havstad uses comes from 
England; during the war, with this source of supply cut 
off, he was able to make new pieces only when a cus- 
tomer sent him old ones to melt down. 

Havstad pewter is made of parts that are spun on a 
lathe, cast in a mold or hammered out by hand. Most 
bodies are produced on the lathe, by forcing the metal 
around the shape of a specially designed wooden form 
which revolves on the spindle, Cast parts, such as handles, 


lids and decorative trim, are made by pouring melted 
pewter into warm molds of wood or plaster which have 
been carved to the desired shape, or into more permanent 
molds of soapstone, brass or iron. Because of the amount 
of handwork, all his pieces, even those produced in series, 
have individual traits. 

Havstad’s procedure varies from piece to piece, but the 
steps in making the utility pitcher illustrated here are 
fairly typical. Two bowls spun from eighth-inch pewter 
sheet are soldered together to form a horizontal seam. The 
upper has a hole cut out to accommodate the neck which is 
shaped over a form, the spout being hammered out by 
hand. The top rim and the foot of the pitcher are cut from 
flat stock, shaped and soldered into place. A mechanical 
buffer smooths the joints and gives the pitcher the soft 
luster that Havstad prefers. A handle, hammered over an 
anvil, is soldered to the body, and the final buffing is done 
by hand with a piece of wool and jeweler’s rouge. 

For wooden handles, oak is Havstad’s favorite; one of 
his coffee pots has a leather thong wound about the 
handle which provides insulation as well as a pleasing 
contrast to the satiny tone of the metal. K. L. Boynton 
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An oak-handled tea pot balanced for easy pouring, above ; 
classic bowl and ladle, le{t; Havstad plates, serving dishes, 
wine glasses and pitcher in dinner setting, below. 
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The embellished egg 


Symbol and artifact, the egg has 


a 


worked a magic since 5000 B.C. a Se 


BY ROSALIND A. ZOGLIN 


The Nuremberg egg, supposed prototype of the “surprise” egg. 


is shown enlarged, top, and above in actual size with 
its contents: a gold yoke which holds the enamel chicken which holds 


the crown which holds the ring. Six tiny, jeweled, egg-shaped 


pendants by Fabergé in porcelain and metal, at right. 
Far right, Russian eggs in papier-maché and wood, painted or covered 
with brocade and tinsel ; all open to reveal a “surprise.” 

Photos from Hammer Galleries and A la Vieille Russie, New York. 
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ascendancy of the sun and the coming of spring are 
marked, as they have been since ancient times, by the ver- 
nal equinox. Pagan rites of spring and celebrations to 
the “resurrection of the sun” were widely observed at this 
time in the ancient world, and it is from Eoestre, goddess 
of spring of the Anglo-Saxons who is mentioned by The 
Venerable Bede, that the name Easter is derived. The 
modern Easter, which celebrates the Resurrection, is ob- 
served on the first Sunday after the full moon following 
the spring equinox. 

One of the gayest and, at the same time, most deeply 
symbolic customs associated with Easter is the exchanging 
of brightly colored eggs. Although historians do not agree 
as to the exact origin of the Easter egg. or of the colored 
egg as a gift, it is clear that the egg, since deep into time, 
from the ancient Orientals to the modern sculptor Brancusi, 
has been a symbol of fertility and new life. 

An ancient statue of Eoestre shows the enthroned god- 
dess holding in her hand the egg, symbol of life, while at 
her feet crouches the rabbit, symbol of fertility. Hindu 
mythology. in its accounts of the creation of the world, 
speaks of the “World Egg” formed in the “Waters of 
Chaos” before time and the universe began. The ancient 
Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Gauls, Romans and Chinese 
considered the egg as a symbol of new life and creation. 


A’ winter comes to a close and the days lengthen, the 


The painting of the egg must go back almost to its ori- - 


gins as a ritual object, for symbolic color was attached to 
the symbolic form as early gs 5000 B.C., when eggs col- 
ored red to represent the idfce of life were exchanged as 
tokens of good will during the spring festivals. The Chinese, 
instead of distributing cigars as we do, present eggs colored 
red to celebrate the birth of a child; red, used by the Chi- 
nese for bridal garments and the clothing of small children, 
symbolizes life and happiness. In Western countries the 
color red, used so frequently in dyeing eggs. has been vari- 


ously interpreted as symbolizing the sun, fire, and later, the 
blood of Christ shed on Calvary and the joy of Easter. 

With the passage of time other colors, made from plants 
and seeds, were used; yellow was extracted from laurel, 
green and blue from indigo; materials as different as onion 
skins and pieces of brightly dyed cloth were used for color- 
ing eggs. The Persians, who exchanged decorated eggs at 
their spring festivals before the Christian era, brought the 
ornamentation of eggs to an early sumptuousness. Their 
eggs, which were heavily gilded and richly painted with 
miniatures, frequently attained great value. 

With the coming of the Christian era, the ancient concept 
of the egg as a symbol of new life readily became trans- 
formed into the concept of the egg as a symbol of the tomb 
from which Christ emerged, of the Resurrection, of the 
New Life, and of hope and eternal life as they came to be 
interpreted in Christian theology. The practice of eating 
eggs on Easter Sunday and of giving them as gifts probably 
arose because, in the early days of the Church, eggs were 
forbidden food during Lent. Fresh eggs were brought into 
the church on Good Friday, blessed and eaten at breakfast 
—literally at the breaking of the long fast—after the dawn 
service on Easter morning. 

The custom of exchanging Easter eggs still persists in 
Europe and America, though it virtually disappeared in 
France after the Revolution. Time and fancy have worked 
their changes on the original idea: thus, in the United 
States the egg is often used as a form on which to construct 
a humorous head, and in Germany it is sometimes enclosed 
in a littlke wooden frame decorated with arabesques and 
love symbols. In parts of Germany, too, Easter eggs are 
hung on shrubs and trees as decorations. This custom is 
perpetuated in our own country by the Pennsylvania Dutch, 


who bring indoors a fir branch or a small tree which is 
then adorned with brightly colored eggs. 
The techniques for making Easter eggs are as varied as 
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Above, three views of the Swan Egg, a Fabergé fantasy 
in gold, mauve enamel and rose diamonds. 
A marvel of craftmanship, the swan, when wound, moves 
its head, flutters its tail and spreads its wings. 


Left, two French jewel cases in the shape of eggs, 
sin mother-of-pearl and green opaline with a 
gold stand, and a painted porcelain egg from Russia. 


A Russian Imperial egg, enamel on silver, which opens to reveal 
a miniature of St. Nicholas, patron saint of the Tsar. 
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the locales in which the custom is observed. For the beauti- 
ful examples still made by the Poles and Ukrainians, only 
fresh uncooked eggs are used. First the egg is pierced at 
both ends by a needle, and the contents are blown out and 
used for cooking. The hollow shell is then impaled on a rod 
and held in place with a cork so that the artist can easily 


turn and control it. Melted beeswax is applied to the parts 
of the egg which are to remain white, and the egg is then 
dipped into a series of color baths which must be cool so as 
not to melt the wax. After each dipping, wax is painted over 
the previously dyed areas that are to remain. When the final 
color is set, the egg is dipped into hot water and the wax is 
rubbed off. Since the color schemes and patterns are highly 
intricate, and no two eggs are alike, it takes about four 
hours to decorate each egg. Many of the designs are sym- 
bolic: the eight-pointed star is said to represent a tribute 
to the sun god; the chicken stands for fulfillment of wishes, 
and flowers for love and charity. These eggs are saved from 
year to year, and at Easter time they are blessed by the 
priest and given to relatives and friends. 

A simple and effective technique for decorating eggs has 
been evolved in many Central European countries. First, 
small green plants of different shapes and sizes are gath- 
ered—clover, violet leaves, ferns and other tiny plants and 
blossoms. Then each blown white uncooked egg is placed 
in the center of a piece of white cloth, and the tiny plants 
and blossoms are arranged on the eggs in a variety of de- 
signs. The cloths are drawn tightly around the eggs and 
sewn firmly into place. The eggs are then covered with 
red onion skins and water, and are boiled gently from thirty 
minutes to an hour. The longer they boil, the richer and 
darker the color. The eggs are removed singly at different 
times so as to obtain a variety of shades and tints. When 
they are cool enough to handle, the cloth is cut away and 
the plants removed. A clear white design of leaves and 
blossoms is revealed. A shiny finish is achieved by putting 
a bit of oil or shortening on a dry cloth and polishing each 
egg till it gleams. 

The natural egg is not the only basis of the Easter egg. 


From Germany came the gaily colored papier-maché eggs 
covered with bunnies and flowers, and those sugar-coated 
eggs with peepholes revealing flowery scenes so dear to 
our childhood. Still more familiar are the chocolate eggs 
and bunnies which appear annually and then disappear 
almost as quickly as Easter itself. In the Holy Land, Easter 
eggs such as those shown on the cover of this issue, are 
made from wood, generally olive, and elaborately carved. 

While the painting of Easter eggs varied from abstract 
design to symbolic motifs to the religious subjects which 
can be traced back to the thirteenth century, it was not till 
early in the sixteenth century that the custom was estab- 
lished of presenting elaborate artificial eggs containing 
surprises. During his reign (1515-1547), Francis I of 
France was given an eggshell containing a wooden carving 
of the Passion. Many such eggs were made in France in the 
two centuries that followed. In the seventeenth century, the 
king, after High Mass on Easter Sunday, had gilded eggs 
presented to his family and the great seigneurs amid much 
pomp and ceremony. With Louis XV (1715-1774) both 
the designing and the giving of the eggs became more light- 
hearted and secular. He had in his “office” a pyramid of 
brightly painted, gilded and sculptured eggs which were 
distributed among his courtiers and favorites; he once pre- 
sented Madame du Barry with a large, richly gilded egg, 
fashioned by the court jeweler, and containing a jeweled 
Cupid. Some of the finest artists of their day—Watteau, 
Boucher and Lancret—painted eggshells with scenes of a 
gallant and somewhat improper nature; some eggs were 
daintily encircled with risqué couplets. 

The fragile, simple Easter egg had entered a period of 
real intricacy and elaboration. The famous Nuremberg egg 
of about 1700, which is here illustrated, is the first egg of 
its kind known to exist, and it is presumed to have been 
the model for many intricate eggs which were to follow. 
Similar to it is a Danish egg, listed in an inventory dated 
1743 of the property of Queen Anne Sophie of Denmark, 
and there described as “a golden egg with a small enameled 
hen inside, within the hen a signet with a royal crown set 
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Eggs from three countries: 

left to right, two porcelain eggs 
from Germany and Austria; 
papier-maché egg from Germany; 
two peasant eggs in 


painted wood from Poland. 


with brilliants, rose-cut diamonds and pearls and with a 
carnelian on which is engraved a posy.” Also of this genre 
was a white enameled egg made for a Spanish prince by a 
Paris goldsmith: on the outside of the egg the Gospel was 
inscribed, and it is reported to have contained a mechan- 
ical cockerel that sang two distinct melodies. 

The apotheosis of the Easter egg in design, beauty, elab- 
orateness and ingenuity was reached in the Russian Im- 
perial Easter eggs fashioned by the master craftsman and 
court jeweler, Carl Fabergé, for Alexander III and Nich- 
olas IL. During the reign of Alexander III only one egg was 
made each year and presented by him to his tsarina, Maria 
Feodorovna. With the accession of Nicholas II, two were 
made each year, one of which he presented to his tsarina 
and the other to his mother, the dowager empress. 

Fabergé made the first Imperial Easter egg in 1885, 
after he had proposed to Alexander III that his Easter gift 
to his empress that year be an egg with some surprise in it. 
The egg he devised, of the type of the Nuremberg egg, so 
delighted the tsar and tsarina that from then on, until he 
fled the country after the assassination of the Imperial 
family during the Revolution, Fabergé made these beautiful 
and imaginative objets dart annually. Fortunately many 
of them have been preserved, and they have been exhibited 
in New York by the Hammer Galleries and by A la Vieille 
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Two eggs designed by Fabergé and executed 

by Michael Perchin. Left, the Pansy Egg which 
holds the easel and portraits of the 

royal family; below, Egg in Renaissance Style. 


Russie. There is also a large collection of them on perma- 
nent view at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Rich- 
mond. For descriptions of the eggs, we are indebted to A. 
Kenneth Snowman’s splendidly illustrated book, “The Art 
of Carl Fabergé.” 

Fabergé’s precious constructions vied with each other as 
marvels of invention and craftsmanship. The Coronation 
Egg. presented to Alexandra Feodorovna by Nicholas II in 
1898, is a truly fantastic structure containing a replica of 
the Uspensky Cathedral, where the tsars were crowned. The 
wall, towers and staircases cluster about a translucent white 
enamel egg pierced by a window through which can be 
seen a minutely accurate representation of the interior of 
the cathedral. Clocks on two of the towers chime the hours 
and the traditional Coronation Hymn is played when a 
button at the back of the egg is pressed. The egg and its 
white onyx base are approximately twelve and a half inches 
high. Another interesting, if not beautiful, egg is that com- 
memorating the opening of the Trans-Siberian Railroad in 
1901. Its exterior, decorated with precious stones, gold 
and platinum, opens to reveal in three sections a faithful 
miniature replica of the Trans-Siberian express. The en- 
gine, in platinum, and the tender and five coaches in chis- 
eled gold may be connected to form a train which runs when 
the clockwork mechanism in the locomotive is wound up. 
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The last coach is designed as a traveling church, and an- 
other is marked “For Ladies Only.” This egg, ten inches 
high and fifteen long, is as much a feat of engineering as of 
the goldsmith’s craft. 

But the end of costly and socially unoriented craitsman- 
ship was approaching. In the years to come, in a world 
teeming with great social problems, there would be no pa- 
tience for the gay, insouciant, enchanting confections of 
Watteau or for the jeweled extravaganzas of Faberge. The 
rather ugly steel Red Cross eggs, poised on miniature ar- 
tillery shells, which Fabergé made in 1916, mirrored the 
grim war years and marked the end of a tradition. 

The graciousness and charm of Easter eggs of the 
past is still with us, though certainly in forms less costly 
and less intricate than those just described. In recent years, 
among the most imaginative work touched with a genuine 
spirit of gaiety are the Easter eggs created by Carl Federer, 
artist, craftsman, collector and antiquarian, of New York. 
He makes elaborate and beautiful découpage eggs in vel- 
vets, satins, jewels, embossed gold and paper flowers. He 
enamels eggs of porcelain and satin glass, some as tall as 
eight inches, which have fanciful applications of gilt paper 
executed in arabesques, and medallions with fine gold 
chains dangling from jeweled centers. 

Not exactly works of art are American Easter eggs in an 
indigenous and robustly humorous style. Among school 
children, Easter egg heads have become the rage, Hard- 
boiled eggs, paste and colored construction paper are the 
basic materials. Scissors are used to cut out paper shapes 
for eyes, nose and mouth, all of which are pasted to the 
eggs. Eyelashes and hair are made of curled paper fringes. 


and sometimes cotton batting or braided yarn is pasted to 
an egg to serve as hair. Bits of yarn, feathers and veiling 
are applied as fancy dictates. And the egg is made to stand 
by a semicircular strip of stiff paper, curved and pasted to 
form a neckband. These egg heads portray Elizabethan 
ladies, Spanish grandees, peroxide blondes, and sports and 
movie idols. 

But I have always clung to the festive celebration of 
Russian Easter when friends exchange gaily painted eggs 
which they have done themselves in tempera or watercolor, 
some still nostagically showing the onion-shaped domes of 
the Russian cathedral. One such egg is particularly signifi- 
cant for me: a beautifully tinted yellow egg, with motifs 
meticulously painted in black, which my son gave me one 
Easter when he was still a young schoolboy and an ardent 
sports fan. These motifs, which look like some cabalistic 
sign, intrigued me, but | was unable to relate them to any 
symbols, ancient or modern, religious or secular, with 
which I was familiar. And no wonder. My son explained 
that these were the initials and symbols of his favorite team, 
the New York Yankees, which was about to celebrate its 
spring “festival.” | have always treasured this egg and like 
to see in it a connecting link between the ancient past, the 
never-to-be-recaptured extravagance and lavishness of pre- 
Revolutionary France and Russia, and the robust, realistic 
American sense of humor. | believe that in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of time and society, the custom of Easter egg 
giving will remain because of its deeply embedded and 
always moving symbolism. It is one of the wonders of 
human art that so serious a symbolism has found expres- 
sion in so gay a form. 


Fragile as the eggshell of which it is made, this contemporary egg by the American, Carl Federer, ; 
is embellished with jewels and gold appliqué. The method by which the shell is split is the artist’s secret. 
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Three vases by Arthur Percy of Sweden from Jensen's modern glass show. 


Designer's choice 
European glass designers pick their 


favorite pieces for an invitation show 
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Above, bowl in clear crystal 

by Floris Meydam of Leerdam, Holland; 
right, vase in iridescent glass 

by Vinicio Vianello of Italy, and 

below, free-form bowl 


by A. D. Copier of Leerdam, Holland. 


GLass show that is likely to have an experimental 
flavor will open in New York later this month. For 
this show, at the request of Georg Jensen, Inc., about fifty 
European glass designers have each chosen one or two of 
their favorite designs that have been produced and 
marketed since the war, and one or two that never left 
their drawing boards or workshops. The latter will include 
designs newly executed as well as “rejects” for which 
their creators still have a fondness. 

Planned in order to “stimulate interest in new glass and 
perhaps even set new standards,” the show will include 
work from Italy, France, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland, and will represent most 
of the major European glassworks, among them Orrefors 
of Sweden, Leerdam of Holland and Waertsila of Finland. 
Many of Europe’s famous designers have submitted work 
—Tapio Wirkkala of Finland, Gio Ponti of Italy, and 
from Sweden, Edvard Hald and the young 1954 Frederik 
Lunning prizewinner, Ingeborg Lundin. The exhibition, 
from which our three pages of illustrations have been 
taken, will be on view at Georg Jensen’s from March 30 
to April 16, and plans are being made to circulate it among 
museums and galleries of Europe and the United States. 
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\ Desi gners 


Choice 


Colored and clear glass bubbles by 

Kaj Franck for Waertsila, Finland, above. 
Colored glass by Per Lutkin 

for Holmegaards, Denmark, left. 


Crystal vase designed by Ingeborg Lundin of Sweden 
for Orrefors, right; vase by Finland's Timo Sarpaneva for 
Karhula-littala, lejt; amethyst glass by Richard 


Sussmuth for Glashutte lmmenhausen, Germany, center. 
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A celebrated designer-teacher says: 


“the natural world remains the common basis 


for all of us, even though it 


is changed beyond recognition . . .” 


BY GYORGY KEPES The new landscape 


We present an excerpt from the forthcoming Kepes book, 
“The New Landscape,” which will be brought out during 
the spring by the publisher, Paul Theobald, of Chicago. 


CHILD rolls her hoop in a vast, lonely nightmare land- 
A scape, racing toward the shadow where an unknown 
terror awaits ... This now familiar image in modern art 
distills for the spectator the pervasive emotional disaster 
of the twentieth century—the sense of being lost in an 
alien, menacing world. 

In times of self-confidence, man was able to domesti- 
cate the world and gradually bring it into his human 
scale. Forests and mountains were once fearsome places; 
inhabited by wild beasts and demons, they were given a 
wide berth by the prudent. Later they became part of the 
familiar, friendly world, peaceful refuges in times of 
stress. Challenged, the world of nature gave up some 
secrets of its form and structure and lost its alien and 
terrifying aspect, if not all its dangers. Man explored his 
environment with his senses and learned about its form 
and textures: work and reflection revealed an innate order 
in nature and a susceptibility to human arranging, bring- 
ing him a feeling of confidence and power. Sense experi- 
ences brought intimacy with nature, awareness of its 
patterns and ability to enjoy the natural world. Out of the 
sensible richness of his environment, man built himself 
an image, a picture of nature as the great mother—the 
universal source of life and strength—and of the natural 
world as a garden, a refuge from stress, and the living 
source of full human life. He sensed form-patterns, the 
sun, the moon, a face, an ear of wheat, the shadow of a 
tree. and used them to liberate himself and fellow men 
from their isolation within themselves. Stored in memory, 
recreated in imagination, they built a feeling of being 
connected with the physical environment and with other 
human beings. 

The sun that warms us, the flowers that please our 
senses of sight and smell, only become clearly appre- 
hended when we attach significance to them. When we 
have made symbols of them, so that they can evoke emo- 
tional response as well as stimulate us by their palpable 
reality. we can use them to understand both our surround- 
ings and the world at large, either individually by our 
personal images, or socially in images we share with men 
of our time and condition. 

It is not only with tools that we domesticate our world. 
Sensed forms, images and symbols are as essential to us 
as palpable reality in exploring nature for human ends. 
Distilled from our experience and made our permanent 


possessions, they provide a nexus between man and man 
and between man and nature. We make a map of our ex- 
perience patterns, an inner model of the outer world, and 
we use this to organize our lives. Our natural “environ- 
ment,” whatever impinges on us from outside, becomes 
our human “landscape,” a segment of nature fathomed by 
us men and made our home. 

When unprecedented aspects of nature confront us, our 
world-model inherited from the past becomes strained; 
the new territory does not belong to it. Disoriented, we 
become confused and shocked. Using old, outworn images 
and symbols in an inverted, negative way, we may even 
create monsters; manipulating them, amplifying them, we 
invent new Minotaurs and new mazes. And in this way 
we continue until we find new meanings and symbols 
growing from the new world. We are denied the pleasures 
of experiencing the sensory form-patterns of this new 
world until we have traced the paths by which this poetry 
of form can become meaningful. 

This is our situation today. The strength of oak, the 
ferocity of the tiger, the swiftness of the eagle are expres- 
sions which are out of place in the new world of form 
revealed to us by modern science. They belong to the old 
world of sense experiences; they are in scale with it and 
interrelate its components. Rapid expansion of knowledge 
and technical development have swept us into a world 
beyond our grasp, and the face of nature is alien again. 
Like the forest and mountain of medieval times, our new 
environment harbors strange menacing forces: invisible 
viruses, atoms, mesons, protons, cosmic rays, supersonic 
waves. We have been cast out of the smaller friendlier 
world in which we moved with the confidence born of 
knowledge. We try to cope with the exploded scale of 
things without standards which would enable us to evalu- 
ate them. 

To convert this new environment into a human land- 
scape where we are at home, we need more than a rational 
grasp of nature. We need to map the world’s new con- 
figurations with our senses, dispose of our own activities 
and movements in conformity with its rhythms and dis- 
cover in it potentialities for a richer, more orderly and 
secure human life. The sensed, the emotional, are of vital 
importance in transforming its chaos into order. The new 
world has its own dimensions for light, color, space. 
forms, textures, rhythms of sound and movement, a wealth 
of qualities and sensations to be apprehended and experi- 
enced. If we relate experience to experience, image to 
image, we can bring our environment into focus, and be- 
come aware of the new order at the sensed and emotional 
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levels rather than on the rational level alone. Reoriented, 
we will then be in a position to cope with the new world 
of forms. 

Science appears to be the most confident and vigorous 
unifying force today. It has produced a new foundation 
for our material existence, but, as we all know, has not 
yet solved our human problems. So far, our recently ac- 
quired knowledge, with all its precision and power, has 
brought us as much ugliness, discomfort and danger as it 
has sanity and order. Science is only one component of 
the capitalized understanding that we need for a well- 
balanced attainment of human ends; in our chaotic and 
directionless world, it gives us two-edged weapons— 
powerful tools and ideas with which we may either create 
or destroy. 

Step by step, science has been giving us this vast and 
constantly expanding armory. Through bold scientific 
generalization and precise observation, phenomena which 
once seemed unconnected have been put into a unified 
order. Knowledge gained from it has given the additional 
resources of nuclear energy, new materials, new tech- 
niques and new means of transportation and communica- 
tion. We now possess machines that can react and conduct 
certain thinking processes; we can produce electronic 
brains and nervous systems, just as the nineteenth century 
was developing mechanical muscles for heavy moving 


Top, an aerial photograph of terraced 
farmland; left, the structure of annealed brass; 
below, a Lichtenberg figure photographed 

by Professor Von Hippel of 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


operations. Precise and flexible control of machinery and 
appliances is now possible without human intervention, as 
instruments connected by complicated electrical circuits 
carry out the appropriate thought-processes. The wide- 
spread application of these, from automatic doors to 
radar and electronic computers, suggests that men will 
need progressively less of their physical and nervous 
energy for routine tasks and will be left freer for more 
creative tasks. 

Classical geometry and Newtonian physics, though they 
are majestic achievements of human intellect, are only 
approximate descriptions of physical reality. They sum 
up what can be learned in scale with the unaided senses. 
Modern physics and non-Euclidian geometrics describe 
reality with far more subtlety and power. Interrelation- 
ships are now seen to be far more complex than we ever 
imagined until modern instruments allowed us to push 
back the limits of the very far, the very big, the very 
small. Behind our technical refinement is the refinement 
of our capacity for observing relationships in nature. 

Where our age falls short is in the harmonizing of our 
inner and our outer wealth. We lack the depth of feeling 
and the range of sensibility needed to retain the riches 
that science and technique have brought within our grasp. 
The images and symbols which can truly domesticate the 
newly revealed aspects of nature will only be developed 
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if we use all our faculties to the full—assimilate with the 
scientist’s brain, the poet’s heart, the painter's eyes. It is 
an integrated vision that we need; but our awareness and 
understanding of the world and its realities are divided 
into the rational—the knowledge frozen in words and 
quantities—and the emotional—the knowledge vested in 
sensory images and feelings. Artists and poets on the one 
hand, scientists and engineers on the other, appear to live 
in two different worlds. Their common language, their 
common symbols, do not exist. 

To develop a vision which brings the inner and outer 
worlds together, we need common roots once more. We 
are like Antaeus of old, whose strength, ebbing whenever 


he lost contact with the Earth, his mother, became re- 


newed each time he touched the ground. Spun out of our 
heads, science and art remain anemic and without root, 
and need strengthening contact with nature once again. 
The natural world remains the common basis for all of 
us, even though it is changed beyond recognition from 
the corresponding world known to our fathers. It still 
starts for us where we come in contact with it with our 
senses. Science has opened up resources for new sights and 
sounds, new tastes and textures. If we are to understand 
the new landscape, we need to touch it with our senses 
and build the images that will make it ours. For this 
we must remake our vision. 


Left to right: human hair as seen under the X-ray microscope ; 


X-ray diffraction pattern, and micrograph. 
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Masterworks of the past: 


chosen from the collections of 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


pyar on Fifth Avenue in New York is one of the 
world’s largest repositories of great decorative art 
the Metropolitan Museum. In the belief that the riches of 
the museum can be an inexhaustible source of inspiration 
for the contemporary craftsman, we have asked twelve 
curators at the museum to do the impossible: to select 
from their own collections one or two objects which are 
outstanding in terms of design and workmanship, and to 
diseuss each choice in an accompanying caption. The 
twenty objects presented here can only be regarded as 
a token selection frum the vast and excellent collections 
of the Metropolitan. An attempt has been made to repre- 
sent as many mediums and cultures as possible. CRAFT 
Horizons is proud to present this selection by distin- 
guished authorities in their fields, and in subsequent 
issues will present great works of craft from other mu- 
seum collections. 
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1. Incense burner in the shape of a feline, Persian, 
Saljuk, 1181-1182. Height: 3314 inches. Selection ap- 
proved by Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, curator of Near Eastern 
art. “Of exquisite workmanship, this incense burner may 
be regarded as one of the great masterpieces of Saljuk 
metalwork. Strongly formalized, it has all the character- 
istics of the Saljuk style that are familiar to us in stone- 
work, stucco and textiles. The rich openwork decoration 
shows interlaced bands that form small compartments 
filled with double trefoils. The head is removeable so that 
the incense could be placed inside and is secured to the 
body by an ingenious bayonet lock. The lower parts of 
the legs were cast separately and then fused in fire to the 
upper parts. The round bosses applied to the body were 
also fused in place. The tail, which was originally much 
longer, as we know from other incense burners, was cast 
separately. After the casting the openwork was cut out and 
the details engraved. The piece is the largest known 
Saljuk animal sculpture in bronze.” 


2. Vase, Tz’u Chou ware, Chinese, Sung Dynasty (960- 
1280). Height: 121% inches. Selection and caption ap- 
proved by Alan Priest, curator of Far Eastern art. This 
beautiful vase or jar—one of the best pieces in the Far 
Eastern collections—is remarkable for its particularly 
brilliant draftsmanship. Clearly related to the simple con- 
tours of the vase, the bold, incised design of black on a 


white slip ground represents the precious image flower, 
which is the symbol of Buddha. The form itself is quite a 
common one in the Chinese tradition, but it is very hard 
to imitate. 


3. Ceremonial bronze wine cup with flying swallow 
cover, Chinese, Shang Dynasty (1523-1027 B.C.). Height: 
10 inches. Selection and caption approved by Alan Priest. 
This vessel is of the type known as a chio. It is one of 
the many forms of bronzes used in Chinese ceremonies 
and often buried in the tombs. The shape and the bird 
make the piece distinctive—particularly the bird. While 
this is a common form, few examples have survived intact 
with their covers: two are in the Metropolitan and the 
third is somewhere in China. The form of the chio is a com- 
paratively simple one to cast, though many Chinese bronzes 
are intricate and delicate far beyond any bronzes that 
have been cast since. 


4. Detail from a silk brocade, Persian, Safavid (second 
half of the sixteenth century). Width of the repeat: about 
13 inches. Selection and caption approved by Dr. Maurice 
S. Dimand. The richness and beauty of sixteenth-century 
brocaded silks and velvets matched the elegance of the 
carpets and other furnishings of the Safavid palaces. Many 
of the patterns were floral; but a large number were 
figure subjects in landscapes so closely resembling the 
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miniature paintings of the time that they must have been 
designed by painters. Courtiers and nobles wore garments 
made of such silk brocades as this one. Its repeat repre- 
sents a horseman leading a Mongolian captive. The back- 
ground of the design is a plain compound red satin 
brocade; the design itsel/, in extra wefts bound down in 
twill weave, is in shades of blue, green, tan and white, 
outlined in black. Some of the horses were originally 
done in gold thread, of which only traces remain. 


5. Pectoral (necklace ornament) of the Princess Sit- 
Hat-Hor-Yunet, from el Lahun, Egyptian, XII Dynasty 
(1887-1849 B. C.). Height: 134 inches. Selected by Char- 
lotte R. Clark, associate curator of Egyptian art. “No 
finer example of the goldsmith’s and lapidary’s work has 
survived from ancient Egypt. This piece consists of a 
gold plate, cut out to the design, with thin gold cloisons 
soldered to the front to hold the inlays—some 372 in all 

of lapis lazuli, turquoise, carnelian and garnet, which 
make up the figures, and are cemented in place. The 
pectoral was given to the princess by her father, King 
Se’n-Wosret 11, whose name appears in the cartouche, and 
the whole design is a motto which reads: ‘The Sun God 
[represented by the hawks| gives many hundreds of 
thousands of years’ life to Kha’-kheper-Re’ [Se’n-Wosret 
11). The same design is exquisitely chased on the back of 
the pectoral.” 


6. Blue glazed faience goblet, Egyptian, XVIII Dynasty 
(about 1500 B.C.). Height: 6 inches. Selected by Char- 
lotte R. Clark. “Modeled in the form of an open lotus 
flower, with slender stem and expanding foot, and with 
petals and sepals in low relief, this graceful cup is of a 
type that was very popular in the period of the New King- 
dom, when Egypt's best craftsmen flourished. The basic 
shape of the piece is not unusual, for the lotus flower was 
one of the favorite representations of the Egyptians, but 
the modeling of the petals on the outside of the cup, 
showing the derivation of the form, is a distinctive feature 
of the piece. Faience of this blue color was made through- 
out Egyptian history, but in the New Kingdom glazes of 
other colors—violet, yellow and green, for example— 
were developed.” 


7. Pyxis, or box for toiletries, Attic, about 465-460 B.C. 
Height with cover: 634 inches. Selected by Christine 
Alexander, curator of Greek and Roman art. “Painting in 
black, and later in several colors, on a white background 
was a technique that ran side by side with black-figured 
and red-figured decoration in Attic vase painting. Greek 
painting on a monumental scale, known from ancient 
literature, is lost, and these vases give a modest indication 
of what it was like. This pyxis is of the usual reddish 
clay, covered with a yellowish white slip (engobe) on 
which the colors black, brown, red and white, were ap- 
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plied before firing. The narrative picture, related by the 
painter with a certain dry wit, shows the three goddesses 
laying their case before Paris, whose decision precipitated 
the Trojan war. The pyxis, intended for a lady's use, is 
delicately made, yet strong enough for its purpose. The 
tautness and precision of the shape are suggestive of ivory 
or turned wood.” 


8. Enamel medallion, Byzantine, eleventh century. Di- 
ameter: 314 inches. Selected by James J. Rorimer, curator 
of medieval art; comment by William H. Forsyth, asso- 
ciate curator. “Byzantine design is characterized by monu- 
mental scale no matter what the size of the piece is. This 
medallion, which depicts Christ as Judge of the world, is 
only inches wide, but it has the scale of fresco or mosaic. 
The figure is composed of enamel on a gold background, 
the design being indicated by small, raised gold partitions 
or cloisons embedded in the enamel. The dignity and 
hieratic quality of the design reflect something of 
Byzantine life. The piece is the center of a Last Judg- 
ment group which once decorated the frame of a silver 
ikon, formerly in the monastery of Djumati, Georgia 
(Caucasus), and now lost.” 


9. Carved ivory plaque, German, second half of the 
eighth century. Height: 544 inches. Selected by James J. 
Rorimer; comment by William H. Forsyth. “/vory carv- 


ing was a craft of major importance during the early 
Middle Ages, and ivories often give the only idea we have 
of some medieval sculptural styles. As good an example 
of this period as there is in this country, this plaque 
depicts the Emperor Otto I presenting a church to Christ. 
Small in size, it is monumental in scale; it too, like the 
Byzantine medallion, is an art of hierarchy, its style paral- 
leling that of the East. The piece has a checker-board cut- 
out background, persumably for a rich gold or silver foil.” 


10. King David, section of a Tree of Jesse stained glass 
window, German, Rhenish, about 1300. Selected by James 
J. Rorimer; comment by William H. Forsyth. “Stained 
glass has been called the most distinctive medieval art; it 
formed a vital part of the medieval church. This fragment 
is one of the best pieces in the Gothic style in the 
country and it ranks very well with what remains in 
European windows. From a design point of view, the 
Tree of Jesse is a felicitous subject because it stresses the 
verticality of the windows. The distinguishing feature of 
this window is the vivid way in which the whole theme 
is worked out; the design has life and spring to it. The 
warm colors are typical: there is more red and yellow in 
German glass than there is in French.” 


1l. Section of an embroidered chasuble, representing the 
Adoration of the Magi, English, first third of the fourteenth 
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century. Selected by James J. Rorimer; comment by Wil- 
liam H. Forsyth. “This chasuble is the most distinguished 
piece of early medieval needlework in our collection. At 
the time it was made, English needlework was the best 
in Europe and such vestments were given to the popes as 
the most appropriate gift from England. For richness of 
effect and dexterity of stitching, | don’t think the English 
are surpassed. Here they have sewn gold metals, silk 
threads and clusters of seed pearls on red velvet. They 
used Italian velvets, the best in that period, but the intri- 
cate needlework is distinctly English and so is the style. 
The purpose of the stitching was to differentiate the parts 
of the design and give variety to the surface of the em- 
broidery. The design has the architectural character of all 
the arts in the Middle Ages.” 


12. Embroidered panel from an almoner’s purse, made 
for Pope Pius V (1566-1572), Italian. Dimensions: 1244 
by 1014 inches. Selected by Edith A. Standen, associate cu- 
rator of textiles. “This panel, a highly accomplished piece 
of needlework, is notable for its beautiful design. The 
strength, clarity and stability of a typical High Renais- 
sance pattern are manifest, despite the extreme richness of 
the materials 
silver and silver-gilt thread. A great variety of stitches is 
employed, including chain stitch for the flesh parts in 
white silk, knot stitch for hair, and satin stitch for bright 


red satin embroidered in colored silks, 


colored accents. All the metal thread, which is of several 
varieties, is couched. The inscription at the top, in Latin, 
means ‘Who shall lead me into life’; that at the base, in 
Italian, ‘Alms bag of Pius V, from which he gave to the 
poor.’ The Pope’s arms, with the tiara and crossed keys, 
appear in the lower border. The central design represents 


the Triumph of the Church.” 


13. Maiolica bowl, Italian, made at Faenza about 1490. 
Height: 914 inches. Selected by Olga Raggio, assistant 
curator of Renaissance and modern art. “/n the early 
Renaissance, Italian potters achieved a vigorous and 
imaginative ceramic style: they used a wealth of decora- 
tive motives—mostly vegetable and abstract forms—that 
were eminently adapted to the simple and forceful char- 
acter of their ceramic shapes. Their colors, although 
severely restricted in range, were always deep and of an 
enamel-like quality that helped to create objects of a 
rich, luminous and highly decorative quality. In this 
maiolica bowl—a typical example of the best production 
of the Faenza workshops about 1500—an over-all pattern 
of imbricated peacock’s feathers has been painted in 
cobalt-blue, copper, red ocher and green on a white, 
opaque, tin-glazed ground. Notice how the design that 
covers the entire surface of the bowl effectively enhances 
the plastic value of the strong, almost monumental, body, 
yet produces a generally colorful and dynamic effect.” 
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14. Glass tazza, Italian (Venetian), early seventeenth 
century. Height: 67% inches. Selected by Huldah M. Smith, 
assistant curator of Renaissance and modern art. “An- 
cient Mediterranean traditions of Roman and Syrian glass 
blowing were continued into the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in the achievements of Italian guild workers on 
Venice's island of Murano. Venetian soda-lime glass, 
noted for its lightness and variety of form, was made of 
the ashes of marine plants combined with silica of a 
quartz-like consistency ground from river-bed pebbles. 
When fused to a molten consistency, this glass lends itsel} 
to rapid manipulation with pincers and tongs, resulting 
here in the delicate fluting of the shallow bowl, which 
rests with flower-like grace on a beautifully proportioned 
hollow baluster stem.” 


15. Desk made by Jean-Francois Hache, French, mid- 
eighteenth century. Selected by James Parker, assistant 
curator of Renaissance and modern art. “This desk is im- 
portant for two reasons: it is a provincial piece of very 
high quality; its veneer is extraordinary because of the 
woods used—not woods imported from the West Indies, 
but native French woods. Impressed on the inside of a 
drawer is the stamp of the maker, member of a well- 
known family of Grenoble furniture-makers. Their firm 
rivaled Parisian craftsmen in its brilliant surface veneers 
of local woods—ojten in a curly or feathery pattern, and 


sometimes dyed—which were formed into designs of 
bandings and flowers as shown on this desk. Character- 
istic of mid-eighteenth-century design, the exuberantly 
curving lines of the veneer are related closely to those of 
the piece itself.” 


16. Silver coffee pot, made in Paris in 1757 by Frangois 
Thomas Germain. Height: 115¢ inches. Selected by Faith 
Dennis, associate curator of Renaissance and modern art. 
“The imaginative and spirited design of this piece and the 
superb quality of its execution testify to the ability of its 
maker, one of the most celebrated silversmiths of the 
eighteenth century. Germain was not only an appointee 
of the French king, but carried out orders for other 
royal courts of Europe. This coffee pot was part of a 
service made for the Court of Portugal and has the rich- 
ness and elegance of form appropriate to such a setting. 
Fine sculptural quality distinguishes the modeling of the 
leaves and berries of the coffee plant, which have been 
used as motifs for the finial, spout and handle support. 
Mat and polished spiral flutes give movement, variety of 
texture and play of light to the surface of the piece.” 


17. Spur, Spanish, dated 1738. Diameter of rowel: 7 
inches. Selected by Stephen V. Grancsay, curator of arms 
and armor. “The Spaniards were long famous for their 
ironwork, and this spur—one of a remarkable pair in 
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our collection—is an excellent example of Spanish crafts- 
manship. A functional element of the horseman’s dress, it 
shows pierced and chiseled motifs, figures in the round, as 
well as scrollwork, all harmoniously integrated. The in- 
step and sole tabs are strong, yet delicately pierced. The 
large star rowel reminds one of the high-heeled boot with 
which such spurs were worn. It is one of the three prin- 
cipal parts of the spur’s construction; the other two are 
the neck, and the heel plate and sides.” 


18. Wine glass, English, early eighteenth century. 
Height: 6%, inches. Selected by Huldah M. Smith 
“Heavy, brilliantly clear, and resonant when tapped, 
English flint glass with its heavy lead-oxide content was 
first successfully made for table vessels by Ravenscroft 
in England about 1675. Its diamond-like, light-dispersing 
property and the contrasting darkness of its shadowed 
areas were sufficiently admired to make it a strong com- 
petitor of the more fragile Venetian glass. As suitable to 
English flint glass as it was to contemporary furniture or 
silver design, the Queen Anne style of the early eighteenth 
century stressed not surface ornament, but simple forms 
and attractive proportions. Between the folded foot and 
the funnel-shaped bowl of this wine glass is a typically 
finely balanced baluster stem, made up of solid discs and 


knops, with air bubbles as its only ornament.” 


19. Salt-glazed stoneware “pew group,” English (Staf- 
fordshire), about 1745. Height: 514 inches. Selected by 
Huldah M. Smith. “England's great pottery district, Staf- 
fordshire, produced a variety of clay figures in the eight- 
eenth century as cottage decoration in the popular taste. 
Often humorous, sometimes naive, such ‘pew groups’ ex- 
press the lively individuality characteristic of much Eng- 
lish pottery. These salt-glazed stoneware figures were 
modeled by hand, with details stamped, molded, or ap- 
plied in thin clay coils, as in the man’s wig. Then such 
details as eyes, buttons, and the grotesque masks on the 
bench were colored brown with manganese.” 


20. Silver snuffer stand, American, made about 1705 by 
Cornelius Kierstede. Height: 87, inches. Selected by 
Abbott L. Cummings, assistant curator of American art. 
“Made by one of New York's leading silversmiths, this 
piece is virtually unique, no similar example by an 
American maker being known. It is of particular interest 
for the decoration, incised and repoussé, which is funda- 
mentally Dutch in inspiration. Both its form and its dec- 
oration illustrate well the way in which the Colonial 
craftsman interpreted the prevailing Old World styles. 
Kierstede’s mark, CK in a rectangle, is stamped on the 
base of the stand on which, too, the initials J & ES are 
engraved, showing for whom the piece was made.” 
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A writer on design here assesses the Good Design pro- 
gram on the occasion of its fifth anniversary. The anni- 
versary exhibition, current until March 20 at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, includes a collection of 
objects from the previous annuals. The 1955 Good Design 
annual, the sixth in the series, will be on view at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago throughout the year; an 
abridged version comes to the Modern in the fall of 1955. 


ODAY, to a great many people, the term “good design” 
T is associated with a small black and orange tag, a seal 
of approval attached to products for the home. The power 
responsible for giving so specific a turn to such a general 
expression is the Good Design program, sponsored jointly 
by New York’s Museum of Modern Art and the Chicago 
Merchandise Mart. 

Even its severest critics will generally agree that the 
Good Design program is a commendable idea. Its activities 
have made many people aware of design in their daily lives 
for the first time. Under the direction of Edgar Kaufmann 
Jr., the program surveys the market twice yearly for the 
best commercially available examples of American and 
foreign design in the home furnishings field. Since the 
project’s beginning, in 1950, there have been ten sur- 
veys, with a catalogue which has grown steadily from about 
250 listings in January of 1950 to about 400 in January 
of 1955. Products are selected by a jury consisting of Mr. 
Kaufmann and two other members—designers, craftsmen 
or teachers and businessmen who are interested in art or 
design. The selections, tagged for immediate recognition in 
retail stores, are presented to the trade in Chicago in exhibi- 
tions dramatically installed by well-known designers; later 
in the year the public sees a smaller version of the trade 
show at the museum in New York. Both the exhibitions 
and the material in them are further publicized through 
wide and sympathetic press coverage. 

As an educational and prestige program aimed prima- 
rily at the profession, Good Design has done much to 
elevate standards in a field where they have been notori- 
ously low. There is no doubt that, in combination with 
other factors, it has had a demonstrable effect on many 
phases of industrial design and handcrafts over the past 
five years. It has also had a considerable influence on 
public taste and on the not-so-sacrosanct citadel of in- 
dividualism that is fast becoming a mass-produced cliché: 
the contemporary American home. Specifically, it has 
achieved certain notable results in a very short time: 

It has isolated and called attention te the best articles 
produced by an industry that exists on the economic 
necessity of introducing an overwhelming amount of 
material in the spring and fall of each year. 

It has spotlighted the designer and made the manu- 
facturer more receptive to good contemporary work. 

It has influenced and educated the conservative, dollar- 
conscious and often esthetically ignorant store buyer who 
controls much of the manufacturer’s production and all 
of the merchandise offered to the public; more than our 
cultural institutions themselves, the buyer is a “taste- 
maker,” and the effect of his enlightenment is not to be 
underestimated. 

Finally, it has offered guidance to the general public in 
the annual exhibition in New York, in shows at retail 
outlets and by means of that readily identifiable black 


and orange tag. 
The bitterest criticisms of Good Design come from 


How good is 
Good Design? 


BY ADA LOUISE HUXTABLE 


those who are unwilling to advance beyond their present 
mediocre standards and who are worried that the pro- 
gram may force them to recognize and adopt new de- 
sign directions in order to maintain their level of profits. 
These are the people who speak of Good Design as some 
kind of sinister plot intent upon the establishment of a 
dictatorship over popular taste. Objections provoked by 
jealousy and reaction also take the form of accusations 
that the selection is too sophisticated, is un-American, or 
is prejudicial to certain designers and styles. 

Undeniably the museum emphasizes what it believes to 
be the best work. That the names of certain talented de- 
signers appear over and over again is unavoidable. Nor 
is the museum to be blamed for the copies and parodies 
of many items, since this is a natural consequence of 
introducing original and important designs in a competi- 
tive commercial field. But because the process of selecting 
and publicizing inevitably creates trends in taste, the 
museum's responsibility is a very serious one. 

There are many factors involved in this responsibility: 
maintaining the highest level of design excellence; judg- 
ing whether the product, since it is for sale and use, both 
looks well and works well; representing fairly all the 
best directions in contemporary design. It is when these 
factors are considered that the arguments and questions 
about Good Design begin. Has the museum carried out its 
objectives wisely and well? Has it demonstrated an honest 
and consistent design policy? Has it defined its role in 
relation to the field of commercial design? 

In terms of quality, it is dangerous to guarantee a 
selection and a show every six months. Ideally and 
properly a museum should present an exhibition only 
when the material justifies it. To show at set intervals. 
under the pressure of definite commitments or deadlines, 
is to run the risk of exhibiting questionable selections. 

Good Design choices, according to the catalogue, are 
based on “eye appeal, function, construction and price, 
with emphasis on the first”—which is a nice way of say- 
ing that the museum is interested in appearance above all. 
Construction, when it is considered, is often evaluated for 
its visual effect. If a good-looking object does not actually 
misperform and if its price is not completely out of line, 
all requirements appear to be met. Established museum 
practice seems at first to justify this attitude. A museum 
traditionally and primarily deals with the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture. It has certain accepted standards 
in dealing with these arts, and these standards are largely 
esthetic. The museum is not at all concerned, nor should 
it be, with whether we would care to live with any part 
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of its collections; a bona fide work of art transcends such 
considerations. But a teapot, a lamp or a piece of furni- 
ture does not. The useful arts must be judged by two 
inseparable standards: beauty and utility. This is espe- 
cially true when such items carry a direct recommendation 
to the public for purchase and use. 

In its pronouncements on design, the museum has fre- 
quently stressed the importance of function and structure 
as the basis of appearance, yet it continually contradicts 
these declared doctrines by making purely visual choices. 
Sometimes, as in the striking example of a handsome 
group of case goods—cabinets and shelves designed by 
Charles Eames—function has been considered so sub- 
ordinate to appearance that the pieces were included in 
the show despite the fact that their structural defects were 
serious enough to necessitate redesigning the entire line. 
Those who had already bought the pieces, influenced by 
what they may have regarded as a museum endorsement, 
were less inclined to admire their good looks once the 
errors of construction became apparent. Questioned about 
incidents of this nature, however, the program’s director 
recently commented: “Ours is not a show of perfections; 
it is a show of excellences.” 

But the museum’s exclusively visual standards of de- 
sign are older than the Good Design program. For ex- 
ample, in the Useful Objects show, the predecessor of the 
present one, a jeweler’s dapping die—a sleek piece of 
machine art—was selected as a decorative object and 
exhibited with practical hardware. The inconsistency of 
showing this piece, which was admired as an abstract 
form, along with useful objects apparently occurred to 
no one; nor did anyone think it necessary to explain the 
choice in order to avoid confusion. 

There is no doubt that this is questionable procedure, 
much as we tend to admire the museum for its vision 
and imagination in the fine arts. But the problem is really 
one of basic policy. It is not just that the museum is 
reluctant to use any but esthetic standards, but that it has 
never honestly considered what its standards really are. 
It has yet to examine the logic of applying standards that 


are primarily visual to objects that are primarily prac- 
tical. Indeed, the most consistent feature of the museum’s 
design policy over a good many years has been a kind of 
esthetic hedging, based on the fact that certain questions 
of definition have never been faced squarely or resolved 
properly. If the museum believes that the only valid judg- 
ment is visual judgment—and if it is willing to stand 
behind this belief—should it venture into fields where 
considerations other than esthetic ones matter? If it feels 
that its role is rightly an experimental and adventurous 
one, should it not openly state that new art forms and new 
circumstances require new standards of value? And if it 
accepts the necessity of a double standard for useful ob- 
jects—appearance plus performance—should it not give 
more than lip service to the latter? 

It remains for the museum to clarify its beliefs and 
purposes. It can no longer ignore the problems of produc- 
tion and function that face designers and craftsmen and 
inevitably affect their work no matter how noble their 
intentions. Possibly something can be learned from the 
example of England’s Council of Industrial Design, a 
government-sponsored group formed ten years ago “to 
promote by all practical means the improvement of design 
in the products of British industry”: one of the practical 
means is the use of technical advisers in special fields. 

Backed up by a consistent and realistic design policy, 
the Good Design program could do much to improve de- 
sign in many fields, for it gives the museum an oppor- 
tunity to instruct the public and assist the profession by 
commenting critically and constructively on the objects 
displayed. That an important step has been taken in this 
direction is evident from two paragraphs which appear 
on the last page of the 1955 catalogue. Here, in some- 
what equivocal language and very fine print, is a first 
suggestion of an awareness of the practical problems of 
design and an intention to deal with them. Although it 
will probably cause bitter controversy, as so many phases 
of the Good Design program have before, it is an en- 
couraging indication that the museum, on its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, is still a pioneer in the arts. 


Left to right: selections from the 1955 
Good Design show. Coffee set in 

white Swedish bone china 

by Stig Lindberg; “Cypress,” a design 
for Jensen silver by Tias Eckoff; 
cotton print fabric 

by Eszter Haraszty; natural jute panel 
by Lynn Alexander ; enameled 

iron bowls by Herbert Krenchal. 
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Two views of the installation of 

the 1955 Good Design show, current at the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 
Co-sponsored by the Mart and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, 

Good Design is now in its sixth season. 
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Hand blocking: an easy way to print fabric 
by Florence M. Pettit 


Five steps in block printing: (1) cover- 

ing the block with white, (2) transferring the 
drawing, (3) cutting the design with 

a gouge, (4) inking the block, (5) printing 
by hitting the back of the block. 


In his early department store on wheels, the American 
peddler of a few generations ago carried to our towns and 
farms a great variety of life’s necessities and little luxuries. 
Among the wares of one of these traveling salesmen, a spe- 
cial sort of block printing kit has been found. A neat box 
about the size of an overnight bag, the kit contains ready-cut 
blocks, ink, an inking pad and directions for stamping a 
pattern on cloth, embroidering it with colored threads and 
making it into a shirtwaist, The garment must have enjoyed 
wide popularity, for the kit appears to have been much used. 

Simple as this early kit is, it would suffice for making 
block prints today, for block printing is a technique which 
has scarcely changed since it was first practiced. Now, as in 
the past, it is an appealing decorative art because its proc- 
esses are uncomplicated and its required tools are few. 

To make block printed fabrics, one needs only these basic 
pieces of equipment: an inexpensive wooden handle with a 
set of interchangeable gouges and a knife blade, blocks of 
inlaid linoleum glued to plywood, a brayer (rubber roller) 
for inking the blocks, textile inks in tubes and a rubber 
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mallet for pounding the inked design into the cloth. The 
other necessary supplies are pencils, pen and ink, a ruler, a 
palette (or sheet of glass), a palette knife, and turpentine 
for cleaning up. All these can be bought for about $5. 

The process starts with the design idea. What is to be 
printed? What sort of motif is most suitable? How large 
should the design unit be? What color or colors are best? 
These and other questions will be answered by each crafts- 
man in terms of his own training, experience and taste. The 
work of different craftsmen will vary as much as their skills, 
tastes and intentions. 

Designs for block printing should, I believe, be kept very 
simple, for it is difficult to cut fine lines in linoleum or to 
follow a loose, sketchy drawing. In designing, it is wise to 
reduce natural forms to essentials, to treat the shape and 
size of background areas with the same consideration as the 
motif itself, and to remember that a large, repeat pattern 
can be handled a little more freely than a small design. 

After the design has been worked out, a drawing of it is 
made on thin paper with a soft pencil. If the linoleum is 
dark, it should be lightly sandpapered and rubbed with 
white shoe polish so that pencil lines will show on it. The 
drawing is taped, face down, on the whitened linoleum block 
and is transferred, by tracing, with a hard pencil. When 
the paper is removed, the design appears reversed on the 
block, but the reverse will be rectified when the block is 
printed on the cloth, The tracing on the block may be inked 
with India ink so that it will not smudge in the cutting. 

In a design of more than one color, each color motif must 
be traced onto a separate block of exactly the same size as 
the others, the design being registered on each block for 
each successive tracing. The blocks must be cut, inked and 
printed separately. If the blocks are identical in size and if 
the tracing on each has been accurately placed, color register 
of the design on the fabric is assured by making pencil dots 
on the fabric to show where the corners of the blocks must 
be placed; the dots will wash out later. 

The areas of the linoleum that are cut away with the 
gouges are the parts that do not print; the remaining areas 
will be inked and pressed onto the cloth to print the design. 
Cutting gouges are used approximately in the order of their 
numbers, starting with the finest, #1; each gouge cuts to the 
proper depth for its width. First, an outline is cut away 
around the design; then the wider gouges are used to cut 
away the more open spaces and the background areas that 
are not to print, leaving in relief the parts that are to print. 
The knife may be used to finish details, and traces of shoe 
white can be removed with a damp cloth. 

Almost any kind of cloth can be used for block printing, 
but cottons are best for beginners. Before it is printed, the 
cloth should be washed, pressed, cut, and marked with 
pencil dots for placement of the blocks; drapery fabrics are 
easier to handle if cut into lengths. 

Oil-base printing inks—the kind any printer uses—or 


special oil-base textile inks are used for block printing. The 
inks are squeezed out on a palette or piece of plate glass 


napkins by Florence Pettit. 


Hand blocked cocktail 


and are mixed with a palette knife just as paints are. Boiled 
linseed oil may be used to thin the inks if they are too stiff 
to spread easily. The mixed ink is rolled out on the palette 
with the brayer, then rolled onto the cut surface of the block 
in a thin, even layer. The inked face of the block is placed 
on the cloth and, while the block is held in place by its edges 
with one hand, it is hit sharply with the mallet several times. 
The block is then pulled up with care; it must be inked 
again for each impression. A damp cloth and a few layers of 
soft cloth or newspaper placed under the fabric help to make 
a sharp, clear print. 

The intensity of the prints will vary a little, and some- 
times, accidentally, one block may be placed a fraction “off.” 
But these characteristics are peculiar to hand blocked prints 
and they give the pattern an interest and variety not found 
in fabrics printed by any other method. Colors will require 
a day or more to dry; they need no special setting to be 
color-fast and washable. When the ink is absolutely dry, the 
cloth is pressed on the wrong side and the piece is ready for 
hemming and finishing. 

The block, brayer and palette are cleaned with rags and 
varnoline or turpentine. Extra ink may be saved in metal foil. 

In my own block printing demonstrations I use the system- 
atic method described above; it is a procedure that is re- 
quired when a number of identical pieces have to be printed. 
But this is not necessarily the “right” way to do block print- 
ing, nor is it the only way, for in a workshop the craft lends 
itself to experiments that may produce surprisingly effective 
results, For example, one can print with inked corks, wooden 
blocks, leaves, spools, wire mesh, erasers, sticks, and various 
other materials. Pressure may be applied by foot to blocks 
placed on the floor, or it may be applied by pans Your own 
experiments will often give good results, good!ideas, good fun. 

Though only a few American craftsmen are working suc- 
cessfully in this medium, their work reveals a wide range of 
ideas and techniques. The Folly Cove Designers of Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, built a thriving business with their 
table linens and clothing printed in a modernized folk art 
manner. Janet Doub of the Blockhouse in Boston and the 
William Shevises of Lincolnville, Maine, have demonstrated 
their techniques at the Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. 
Miss Doub, a talented designer, prints handsome drapery 
fabrics from blocks made of linoleum mounted on heavy 
cardboard instead of plywood. When it is quite wet, she pin- 
stretches her cloth on newspapers over a felt pad on the 
floor, and to print she steps on the back of the inked blocks. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shevis experiment freely and use everything 
from old Venetian blind slats and cellulose sponges to their 
own beautifully cut pine wood blocks for printing. 

Block printing is a much slower process than silk-screen 
printing, and craftsmen must be aware of the production 
limitations of the craft. Block printers cannot hope to make 
fabrics to sell at prices comparable to those of silk-screened 
or machine-printed fabrics. However, hand blocked textiles 
have always been valued as among the finest and most per- 
sonal expressions of craftsmanship in the field of fabrics. 


Miniature Pins and Earrings 


Paint Them! Wear Them! 


Easy to paint miniature metal picture frames, palettes and 
tole trays used as pins and earrings. Pin size about 2”. Free 
potterns and decorating instructions. They come cleaned, 
primed, sprayed flat black—ready to decorate. They make 
wonderful gifts for family and friends. A “‘paint-it-yourself” 
anyone can do well. 
® Picture Frame Pin and Earrings $1.00 
® Palette Pin and Earrings $1.00 
® Tray Pin and Earrings $1.00 


Send for folder of other ‘‘paint-it-yourself” items. 
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CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our New, illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments & Sterling Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


(eramic 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equipment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES 
TOOLS + BOOKS + ENAMEL SUPPLIES, ETC. 


it you haven't tried our liquid under. 
glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


NATURE'S GIFT TO YOU 


Grace of line, form and color from Nature's Treasure Chest of 
semi-precious stones give the craftsman inspiration for 
expressive design. 

ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


10 miles South of Colorado Springs on Highway |15—Visitors welcome 
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Finding new patterns 
on your loom Kari Laurell 


The books of patterns that are available to the weaver are 
useful tools, to be sure; however, there is no need to use 
patterns of the hand-me-down variety, when you can discover 
patierns and combinations on your own loom. The pride you 
take in a pattern you can truthfully call your own is the 
pride of creation; one might compare it to that of a composer 
as opposed to a skillful performing musician. 

Using a simple but exciting method, any weaver who 
knows how to set up a loom can create, in a few hours, as 
many as 144 patterns, each of which can be translated into 
any kind of fabric desired. The sample blanket illustrated 
here can be made on any four-harness, four-treadle loom, 
whether it be a floor model or a small 12” table model. It is 
not something that you will want to use as a finished product, 
but I am sure that it will be an invaluable source of inspira- 
tion and help to you. After explaining how to make the 
sample, I will suggest how it can be a point of departure for 
an original upholstery fabric, a drapery fabric or for any 
other textile you may want to make. In the illustration, I 
suggest six possible threadings, but of course you can com- 
bine any six. 

Select two size 5/2 cottons in contrasting colors such as 
white and black or yellow and blue. Use one color as warp 
and the other as filler. A 12-dent reed is preferable, but if 
this is not available a 10- or 1l-dent reed will do. With two 
warp ends per dent, you will have 24 ends per inch and the 
warp should be 12” wide with a total of 288 ends of warp. 
Make the warp 3% yards long to give plenty of allowance 
for thrums. We are going to use six threading patterns; each 
of these will be 2” in width, so for threading number one, 
thread 12 times 4,.3,2.1; for threading number two, thread 
6 times 4,3,2.1,2.3, and so on according to the threading pat- 
tern illustrated. For the tie-up: harness number four to 
treadle number one, harness number three to treadle number 
two, harness number two to treadle number three, and har- 
ness number one to treadle number four. 

You are now ready to weave and I have illustrated four 
possibilities that will start you on your own way to being 
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creative. Do not be inhibited by traditional treadling: that 
would defeat the purpose of this sample blanket. 

As you can see, in some places I have depressed as many 
as three treadles at one time; on a counter-balance loom 
you will not get a 4” shed when you do this, but all that is 
necessary is enough room to pass the shuttle through, and 
11%” will do easily. As you weave, do about 3” of each design 
and then start a new one; separate each design with a single 
pick of a bright contrasting yarn. Be sure to keep accurate 
record of the treadling used for each square so that you 
have it for future reference. If you weave for 24% yards, you 
should end up with about 144 2” x3” samples. Some will 
closely resemble others, but on examination each will be 
found to have a character of its own. 

Now take your sample blanket and pick out one of the 
squares for a finished fabric. For example, use the pattern 
obtained with threading number five and treadling number 
one. A very attractive drapery fabric can be made with this 
combination by using a solid-color 5/2 cotton for the warp 
and two yarns of the same color but different texture—for 
example, a flat yarn and a bouclé—for the filler. For a hori- 
zontal stripe fabric that will drape well, the flat yarn could 
be put in on the first four picks of the treadling repeat and 
the bouclé could be put in on the last four. This is just one 
way in which the sample blanket can be used, and I am sure 
that the more you study it, the more it will suggest to you. 


Crajtsman's’ EDUCATION 


The most recent signs of the revival of interest in decorative 
glass in the United States are two unique courses on the 
subject of glass which are being offered this year by De- 
partment of Art at the University of Georgia in Athens, 
Georgia. Under the tutelage of Earl McCutchen, a group of 
students is currently doing experimental work in molded 
glass, Last semester, instructed by Russell Green, a class of 
nine graduate students studied the techniques of making 
stained glass windows. Mr. McCutchen’s students have al- 
ready produced a variety of bowls of lively design. The 
students working with Mr. Green produced their own stained 
glass panels, both abstract and representational, and also 
prepared a useful notebook on the design and construction 
of stained glass windows, which includes a brief bibliography 
and list of sources of supply for materials. 


The museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art this year has a 
new title, a revised policy and a new head. The museum is 
now called the Cranbrook Academy of Art Galleries and, 
while continuing to show selections of traditional art of the 
New and Old Worlds, will stress current activities in decora- 
tive and practical art, and in painting and sculpture. Mr. 
Wallace Mitchell heads the galleries. 


Miss Inga Werther of Stockholm, Sweden, will be guest in- 
structor in all types of weaving through May 31 at the 
Pendleton Shop in Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. Mary Atwater of Salt 
Lake City will conduct her third workshop in handweaving 
at the same shop, August 1-12. 


Among the features of the program of the National Art 
Education Association Conference in Cleveland, April 11-16, 
are an exhibition, “The Creative Use of Museum Materials,” 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, and a show of arts and 
crafts at Karamu House. 


The Second Annual Spring Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Art Education Association will take place on April 29 and 
30 at the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 
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BRINGS YOU MORE FUN & PROFIT 


Now you can easily enjoy this fascinating, profitable craft with The 


Copper Shop's low-cost 
supplies. Complete enam- 
eling kit with approved 
pyrex topped, visual fir- 
ing unit only $14.95 
($16.95 west of Rockies). 
This efficient set contains 
everything needed to 
make pins, earrings, cuff 
links, ash trays, tie bars, 
and other jewelry-store 
quality items. 


Get professional results 
on your very first piece! 
The Copper Shop's FREE 
Idea-Book gives you 
step-by-step instructions 
in the latest procedures 
and techniques. This 
unique book also cata- 
loguves hundreds of ex- 
clusive, imaginative cop- 
per items that you will 
want for your own use 
and for resale. NO METAL 
WORKING NEEDED! No 
tedious cutting, piercing, 
shaping, or forming .. . 
all items are ready for 
immediate use. Spend all 
of your craft hours doing 
only the most pleasant, 
profitable part . . . the 
actual enameling! 


Included are: 
BRACELET KITS 
EARRINGS 
PENDANTS 
COMPACTS 
CIGARETTE CASES 
PILL BOXES 
ASH TRAYS 
TIE BARS 
CUFF LINKS 
FINDINGS 
KILNS 
TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 


The Copper Shop is fa- 
mous for outstanding 
enameling ideas. Our 
new, 1955 illustrated 
Idea-Book lists scores of 
items never before of- 
fered. Send for your copy 
today! 


THE COPPER SHOP 


1812 EAST 13th STREET * DEPT. 35 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Craftsman’ s 
EXHIBITIONS 


Silver pitcher by Johan Rohde in a 
show of Danish silver at the Corcoran Gallery. 


Modern Danish Silversmiths: A 50-Year Report 


“Fifty Years of Danish Silver,” an exhibition presenting the 
development of Jensen silver from its beginnings, will open 
at the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C.. on March 12. 
Beginning May 1, the exhibition will go on a two-year nation- 
wide tour of leading museums, including the Cleveland 
Museum of Art; the Speed Museum in Louisville, Kentucky; 
the Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami in Coral Gables; 
the Minneapolis Art Institute. 

Besides the designs by Georg Jensen and Johan Rohde, 
the show will present work by Harald Nielsen, Sigvard 
Bernadotte, Henning Koppel, Magnus Stephensen, and sev- 
eral young designers new to this country. Sixteen designers 
will be represented. 

Finn Juhl, one of the leading Danish designers, has de- 
signed the catalogue, poster and exhibition, whose installa- 
tion he will personally supervise in Washington and else- 
where. 

A 20-minute motion picture, tracing the history of silver 
and of the Jensen smithy, will travel with the exhibition. The 
show was organized by the Smithsonian Institution and is 
shown under the sponsorship of the Danish ambassador. 


Two Shows at The Gallery, America House 


An exhibition, “The Craftsman and the Architect,” and a 
show of ceramics by Beatrice Wood will both be held under 
the auspices of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil during March and April at The Gallery, America House, 
in New York. 

In the first show, to be held March 2-23, the architectural 
firms of McKim, Meade & White, O'Connor & Kilham, 
Warner Leeds, and Wm. S. Cowles are presenting plans and 
drawings of buildings now in progress, Cooperating with 
them respectively are the craftsmen Paul Aschenbach, John 
Urbain, Frans Wildenhain, and Jean Nisson and Robert 
Penard who are showing samples of decorations, in a variety 
of techniques including tile and glass, done on speculation 
for the architectural projects. 

Beatrice Wood, who lives south of Santa Barbara and is a 


leading West Coast ceramist, is exhibiting over 30 new pieces 
from March 30 to April 23. Best known for her glazes— 
luster glazes which are colorful and_brilliant—Beatrice 
Wood has had a one-man exhibition at the de Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco, and was represented in Designer 
Craftsmen U.S.A. and many other exhibitions. She showed 
last on the East Coast eight years ago. 


Denver Shows Ecclesiastical Art 


The Lenten season is being celebrated at the Denver Art 
Museum by an exhibition, “Liturgical and Religious Art,” 
which remains until April 10. Contemporary ecclesiastical art 
is emphasized, although some aspects of the great historical 
styles are presented in objects from the museum's permanent 
collection. 

A special section of the show, devoted to vestments and 
other textiles, includes work by Martta Taipale and Mariska 
Karasz, as well as pieces from the San José Mission in Cali- 
fornia and from the Scalamandré Museum in New York. 
Several interesting fabrics woven by the Imperial weavers 
of Japan for the San José Mission and copies of two 
chasubles designed by Henri Matisse are also exhibited here. 
There is stained glass from the Cummings Studio in San 
Francisco and from J. Connick Associates in Boston, along 
with panels by André Girard and Henry Willet, the former 
working in conjunction with the Lamb Studios in New Jersey. 
Several mosaicists are represented, among them two Cali- 
fornians—Louisa Jenkins and Helen Bruton—and a large 
selection of metal work and enamels includes the work of 
Hudson Roysher, Don Allen and Stig Gusterman, all of 


Helen Bruton’s mosaic panel in 
Denver's ecclesiastical art exhibition. 
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Denver; Charles Jeffery and Kenneth Bates, both of Cleve- 
land, and Ilse Von Drage of Lummi Island. 

Besides these exhibits in the various crafts, the show fea- 
tures a display of modern church architecture in drawings, 
models and photographs; a section devoted to typography 
and calligraphy; painting and sculpture sections which in- 
clude the work of internationally known artists such as 
Georges Rouault, Jacques Lipchitz, Ivan Mestrovic, Mare 
Chagall, Mark Tobey, Rico Lebrun and Jean Charlot. 

The installation simulates church installations, and ad- 
joins and opens into the permanent galleries of medieval and 
Renaissance art, most of it religious in character and pro- 
viding visitors with an excellent opportunity to compare tradi- 
tional and contemporary ecclesiastical expression. 


Ceramic bowls by F. Carlton Ball 
in his show at Seligmann. 


New Bowls by F. Carlton Ball 


It is no accident that the ceramic bowls recently made by F. 
Carlton Ball have a stony shape and texture: their appear- 
ance was suggested to Ball by granite boulders in mountain 
streams of the Sierra Nevadas, The pots are intended as 
flower containers, with the flowers appearing to grow, like 
alpine flowers, from bare rock. Ball, who has a Ford Fellow- 
ship this year, has taught and written on ceramics, His new 
pottery is being displayed at the Jacques Seligmann gallery 
in New York until March 12. 


First Show of a Fabulous Carpet 


A Persian hunting carpet has been lent by Baron Maurice 
de Rothschild to the Metropolitan Museum of Art which is 
exhibiting it publicly for the first time in the galleries of 
Near Eastern art. One of the most luxurious Persian carpets 
in the world, it was probably made in the middle of the 16th 
century. It is 15’ 7” long and 8’ 4” wide, and excellently 
preserved. Woven of silk and metal threads, 728 knots to the 
square inch, it has a velvety texture. The rich design shows 
Chinese dragons and phoenixes in combat, hunting scenes, 
birds and blossoms, and the gardens which recur in Persian 
miniature painting. 

The carpet will remain on view at the museum for an in- 
definite period. 


Modern Textiles and Renaissance Sources 


Silk textiles of the Italian Renaissance and modern reproduc- 
tions woven in the United States are on view this month at 
the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles in New York. Titled 
“The Influence of the Italian Renaissance in Textile Design,” 
this exhibition embraces 350 years of Italian industry, from 
the early 14th to late 17th century, and features the fabrics 
of the four renowned silk weaving centers, Lucca, Florence, 
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CREATIVE 
FIRSTS” 
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AND GOLD —FOR CRAFTSMEN 
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SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
TUBING—CHAIN 


Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks —Initials & Emblems — Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 


STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 


Polisher & Grinder Safe ¢ Convenient e¢ E ical 
The Very Finest in Lapidary Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for free price lists 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


SUITING YARN 

Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures ¢ Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Venice and Genoa. The proximity of modern textiles to the 
originals in the show permits study and comparison. 

Renaissance painters frequently designed textile motifs 
which they used in the robes of personnages in their paint- 
ings, and which were copied by the guilds of weavers. An 
unusual feature of this show is the display of color reproduc- 
tions of paintings by such masters as Botticelli, Fra Angelico 
and Gozzoli side-by-side with the modern silks which the 
paintings inspired. 


Thonet Brothers, pioneers in furniture, 
manufactured these tubular metal chairs in the 
"twenties, ajter designs by Marcel Breuer. 


Pioneers in Chair Design 


Thirteen chairs, dating from 1836 to 1952, and manufactured 
by Thonet Brothers, will be on view through March 20 at the 
de Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco, on the occa- 
sion of the company’s LOOth anniversary in the United States. 

Thonet Brothers, who were 19th-century pioneers in mass- 
produced bentwood furniture and have been contemporary 
leaders in the development of tubular steel furniture, have 
gained their fame as creators of chairs simple in design, 
devoid of intricate detail, but with an elegance arising from 
the material and production methods. Six wooden chairs in 
the exhibition show the development of the bentwood chair 
from the first model made by Michael Thonet in 1836 to the 
light, inexpensive café chair that was produced by the mil- 
lion. Five tubular steel chairs designed in the 1920’s by such 
leaders of the modern movement as Mies van der Rohe, 
Marcel Breuer and Le Corbusier, and molded plywood 
chairs designed recently by Joe Adkinson and Ilmari Tapio- 
vaara—all manufactured by Thonet— illustrate the company’s 
role in furniture design and indicate the new directions be- 
ing explored by this firm. 


Ohio Craft Show 


In this year’s Ohio Ceramic and Sculpture Show at the 
Butler Institute in Youngstown 193 items by 95 Ohio crafts- 
men were displayed. The competitive exhibition, which was 
judged by Harold Wesley Hunsicker, included ceramics, 
enamels on copper and, for the first time, sculpture. Purchase 
prizes to the amount of $500 were awarded. The three top 
prizes of $100 each went to Charles Lakofsky for two jars 
and a bowl; to Maybelle Muttart Falardeau for sculpture in 
terra cotta, and to Richard A. Miller for a woodcarving. 


Chocolate pot in Brooklyn's show 
of export goods from China. 


“Thank God for Tea!” 


A romantic era in our maritime history is reflected in a cur- 
rent exhibition called “Thank God for Tea!” It is on view at 
the Brooklyn Museum where it will remain until April 15. 

Trade between Canton and New York, carried on in sail- 
ing vessels from 1785 to 1860, brought to this country a 
charming variety of Chinese export porcelains, lacquers, 
ivories and textiles. The museum's selection of these export 
goods—dishes, teapots, fans, work boxes and silks—together 
with the prints and ship-models stimulated by the trading, 
make for a diverse and colorful exhibition. 


Setting for Shopping and Sculpture 


The relationship between art and architecture will be illus- 
trated by an exhibition which opens March 18 at the Jacques 
Seligmann gallery in New York City. Thirteen scale models 
of sculptures at the Northland shopping center will be dis- 
played against photomurals of the actual backgrounds. North- 
land, in Detroit, is the nation’s largest shopping center; it 
was designed to provide an informal, attractive atmosphere 
for its shoppers. 

The artists represented at Northland are Marshall Fred- 
ericks; Arthur Kraft, who has four contributions; Gwen Lux, 
who has made an abstract totem pole and 2 construction with 
birds which move in the wind; Malcolm Moran, who has 
made mobile sculptures of fish and giraffes, and Lily Saari- 
nen, the ceramist. who has created a Noah and a group 
symbolizing the Great Lakes region. 


ec 


Lily Saarinen’s ceramic “Noah” 
at Northland, Detroit. 
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Craftsman’ s 


| BULLETINS 


New Mural in Ceramic Tile 


Anton Refregier, the painter and muralist, recently com- 
pleted a ceramic tile mural for the Hillcrest Jewish Center, 
Forest Hills, New York. The mural consists of five panels on 
the themes of the Sabbath, peace, the fruitful life, righteous- 
ness and the eternity of faith. It occupies a 15’ x 50’ outdoor 
wall of colored cement. 


Ceramic Society Convention 


The American Ceramic Society will convene in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 24-28, for its 57th annual meeting. Activities 
scheduled for the meeting include a showing of industrial 
design for whiteware, glass and enamel; panel meetings on 
topics of interest to members of the ceramic industry; a 
symposium on color, and a visit to the Rockwood pottery. 


A prizewinner in the jewelry 


cuff links by Lester Feder. 


show: 


Jewelry Show Available for Booking 


The Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service is 
offering for loan the exhibition of “American Jewelry and 
Related Objects” which was presented during February by 
the Huntington Galleries in West Virginia (see Crart 
Horizons, January-February, pages 44-5). For available dates 
write to Mrs. John A. Pope, Traveling Exhibition Service, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D, C. 


Museum Opens Gallery Shop 


In response to the numerous requests of its visitors who wish 
to buy the work of contemporary craftsmen, the Brooklyn 
Museum has launched a Gallery Shop which exhibits and 
offers for sale well-designed objects for the modern home. In 
February, initiating a series of exhibitions by distinguished 
American designers, the shop showed ceremonial Navajo 
sandpaintings by Red Robin, a Zuni Indian. -Forthcoming 
exhibitions will be listed in our calendar. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N, Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 
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SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 
mercial weaving. 


(Write for free samples) 
CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


18” neckchains with clasp—Sterling, 46¢ ea., $3.91 doz. 
Gold filled, 35¢ ea., $4.95 doz. 


EARWIRES 


No. 43 Sterling 17¢ pr., 6 pr. 83¢ 
No. 43 Gold filled 22¢ pr., 6 pr. $1.10 


N/S PINSTEMS, JOINTS 
AND SAFETY CATCHES 


3 pe. set 15¢ Doz. sets $1.00 
Federal tax included in above prices 
Free Catalog 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


CHAINS | 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING * IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES « 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1955 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidary 


supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 25c for 
catalog. 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
NATURAL AND DYED YARNS 


including metallics, nylon, wool, cellophane and many others, in a 


limited number of 5, 10 AND 25 LB. PACKAGES, are being made avail- 
able to handweavers by producer of top quality upholstery, drapery, and 
table linens. State whether sunfast or washfast colors are preferred. 
You will be most satisfied with the superior quality of these yarns. 


Prices: $5.00 for 5 Ibs. Prices: $20.00 for 25 Ibs. 
$9.00 for 10 Ibs. SPECIAL: $40.00 for 75 Ibs. 
All shipped prepaid in the USA 


MOD-WEAVE, INC. 
P.O. Box 305 Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


CERAMICS SCULPTURE 
TOOLS + CLAYS * MATERIALS 


Your largest source for tools, materials, equipment. For pro- 
fessionals, amateurs, teachers, students, hobbyists. Send for 
free catalog. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. CH13, 304 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 


and more creative satisfaction. 


Explore Indiancrafts — send for Beadcraft 
a) booklet: detailed instructions, full color de- 
sign, patterns—25¢. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—25¢ 


No. 82 X-ACTO 
KNIFE CHEST—$4.20 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-71 Van Dam St. 
g Island City 1, N.Y. 


KNIVES @ TOOLS 
WANDICRAFT WITS 


GREAT DOUBLE FEATURE FOR : 
YOUR ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP! Ts 


” WITH THE 


NE 
POLISHING HING 

torring New POLLECTOR 
‘MACHINE AND 


A complete agers | its own dust 


indi shop 

the school shop, 


iiuminated Safety 


ed Spindles 
Flexible Shofts, Drum 
Sanders without Special Adaptors. 
$275.00 complete 


also. -- 


“CREATIVE CERAMI 
FOR EVERYONE” 


starring CRAFTOOL ELECTRIC Vv 
ARI. 

SPEED WHEEL 
A sturdy steel full-size floor model 
J wheel Smooth running, high- 
Y sensitive and versatile... at on un- 
vsvally moderate price. Fully equipped 
with * 10” Reversible Throw Head « 
Adjustable Arm Rest « Removable Plast; 
Tray and Water 


Pod 
30 to 160 RPM Speed." “onto! for 


3 
> 
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Craftsman’ s 


BOOKS 


Noguchi: Versatile Artist-Designer 


Nocucut, 1931, 1950-52, published in Japan, distributed by 
Wittenborn, Inc., price $8.50. The Japanese-American sculp- 
tor, Isamu Noguchi, is the subject of a new and handsome 
volume that presents his work in many fields from 1950 to 
1952, and includes six photographs of work dated 1931. 
Shuzo Takiguchi has written a sensitive introduction that 
points out the special character of Noguchi’s work: the link- 
ing of the East and the West, of pottery and sculpture. 
Noguchi himself briefly discusses his artistic problems and 
the emotional impact of his recent sojourn in Japan. An in- 
troduction by Hasegawa is, unfortunately for this reviewer, 
in Japanese. 

Noguchi is not only a sculptor, but a consummate crafts- 
man, interested in fields ouside of pure art. Besides his 
sculpture in terra cotta, stone and steel, much of which falls 
below our expectations, this volume illustrates his interesting 
ventures in the design of jewelry, vases, lamps, furniture, 
interiors and gardens; his two bridges in Hiroshima, and a 
very impressive model for a monument to the atomic dead of 
Hiroshima. 

The volume is strikingly designed by Yusaku Kamekura, 
who has given it red end papers and tissue paper fly-leaves. 
The final exotic touch is to be found in the charming editorial 
handling of the English language. Noguchi made more than 
half of the 95 illustrations, which were contributed by Japa- 
nese and American photographers.—Oris Gace 


Two Views of Modern Design 


Art ano Inpustry by Herbert Read, published by Horizon 
Press, price $6.50. 

Portrotio No. 4: Userut Ossects Topay by 
Greta Daniel, published by the Museum of Modern Art, dis- 
tributed by Simon & Schuster, price $2.95. Mr. Read’s book, 
which is described on the jacket as “the standard work on 
the principles of industrial design,” was originally published 
in England in 1934; since then it has been repeatedly re- 
printed and revised. The present volume is the first American 
edition and is based on the English edition of 1953. 

Herbert Read is one of the few living critics who have 
attempted to deal philosophically with the problems of in- 
dustrial design, and so his book has the merit of raising cer- 
tain important issues for the first time—if it cannot be said 
to resolve all of the issues it raises. He is, unfortunately, a 
victim of the very dilemma which he describes: the opposi- 
tion, in modern society, of the values of humanism to the 
relentless logic of the machine. Committed to humanist values 
by nature and culture and to machine logic by education and 
contemporaneity, he cannot help but contradict himself on 
the most serious issues, Thus, discussing uniqueness as a 
quality that we value in an object, he says: “The sense of 
uniqueness—is it not rather a reflection of the possessive 
impulse, an esthetically unworthy impulse typical of a bygone 
individualistic phase of civilization?” Twenty pages later he 
says: “Forms capable of being multiplied without variation 
from a single original model cannot but have a much smaller 
interest than those in which each individual piece is the 
direct expression of the potter's instinct.” 

When he is not uncompromisingly insisting on logic in the 
realm of design, Mr. Read reveals a genuine understanding 
of human needs, It is to his credit that he sees both form and 
function as aspects of design and that he recognizes the 
dualism between the rational and analysable element in art 
and the element that he describes as “intuitive.” 
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A section of the book is devoted to illustrations of useful 
objects, chiefly of this century. Mr. Read’s comments accom- 
pany the illustrations, He is probably not responsible for 
what can only be regarded as the vulgar design of this 
American edition of his book. 

If, in distinction to the Read book, the design of the Mod- 
ern’s new teaching portfolio is good, its text is no less 
ambivalent. The author places a high value on machine logic, 
on design that is pure and rational, and is not altogether 
willing to sacrifice irrational human needs and desires to the 
machine. But she avoids a frank statement of the dualism 
that is unavoidable in the field of design. This conflict is all 
too evident in the selection of objects illustrated in the port- 
folio: some are austere, mass-produced products, their forms 
as sleek and simple as the forms of machines themselves; 
others are quite frankly sensuous and capricious, and entirely 
inimical to the industrial process, 

The craftsman will find interesting speculations on his role 
in an industrial society in both of these books, for both 
authors regard the studio as a proving ground for the factory. 
But difficulties might have been avoided had each of the 
writers been willing to admit that the forms of the objects 
we use in our daily lives can be as varied and as lacking in 
programme as the forms of the modern works of art that 
are made solely for contemplation.—BeLLE KRASNE 


Introduction to Meissen 


Drespen Cuina: An Introduction to the Study of Meissen 
Porcelain by W. B. Honey, published by Pitman Publishing 
Corp., price $6.50. An important old book has come alive 
again. It will be good news to collectors and others specif- 
ically interested in 18th-century Meissen that this authorita- 
tive work by William B. Honey, long keeper in the depart- 
ment of ceramics, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, is 
once more available. 

The present book was originally published in 1934 with 
an American edition appearing in 1946. While this detracts 
nothing from the scholarship of Mr, Honey, the publishers 
have apparently felt no obligation to bring the material up 
to date, For instance, in the chapter on the later history of 
the Meissen factory, that factory still remains in its first edi- 
tion, post-World War I status, “But happily.” writes the 
author, “the factory goes on, having recovered the European 
lead it held for so long in the 18th century.” But unhappily, 
20 years later, this is no longer true. American readers would 
like to know what exactly is taking place at this famous old 
factory since it is now in the hands of the Russians. 

The physical appearance of the book has been freshened 
with a frontispiece in color and three additional black-and- 
white plates, and its format has been arranged to conform to 
the Faber Library series on pottery and porcelain of which 
it is now a part. 

This American edition might have had further interest for 
the American collector had it mentioned the splendid collec- 
tions already existing in this country both privately and in 
The Wadsworth Atheneum at Hartford, 
has one of the very fine early 
S.—HELEN SPRACKLING 


certain museums. 
Connecticut, for instance, 
Meissen collections in the U. 


“For Everyone from Nine to Ninety” 


Art For THE Famity by Victer D’Amico, Frances Wilson 
and Moreen Maser, published by the Museum of Modern Art 
and distributed by Simon and Schuster, price $2.95. In their 
introduction to this book, the authors say that it is “for every- 
one from three to thirty, or nine to ninety, for brother and 
sister, for father and mother, for relatives and friends; for 
anyone who can hold a brush or work a pair of scissors or 
fasten things together, or wants to.” Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine that anyone reading this book would not want to 
engage in some of the many creative activities so vividly 
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JEWELRY MAKERS! 


Now only 200 copies of Herbert Maryon’s 
“METALWORK AND ENAMELLING” (new 
edition) available at savings of $17.50 


The most valuable and authoritative book ever published 
for craftworkers in jewelry, inlaying, enamelling, etc. 
New third revised edition shows how to engrave, solder, 
transfer designs, make and use all types of moulds, hall- 
mark, cast in relief, assay, etc. 25 new plates—a total of 
363 photographs and line drawings, showing some of the 
most beautiful examples of metal craftsmanship in exist- 
ence, including brooches, cups, candlesticks, panels, and 
bowls. Book tells how to use all types of metals—gold, 
silver, iron, bronze, etc. Previous edition so highly rated 
by metalworkers (professional and amateur) they paid 
$25 a copy in out-of-print markets. 375 pages. Bibliog- 
raphy. Index. While the 200 copies of our present ex- 
panded and revised edition last. $7.50 


HANDLOOM WEAVING by F. J. Christopher. A be- 
ginner’s manual of weaving that shows and tells how to 
set up a loom, buy materials, weave patterns, dye 
materials, etc. 128 pp. about 75 ill. Add 10¢ postage. 

Paperbound $.65 


Dover Publications, Dept. 27, 920 Broadway, N. Y. 10 
Send books circled: METALWORK & ENAMELLING 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


MONEY BACK IN 10 DAYS IF NOT DELIGHTED 


ZONE......... STATE 
in full payment 
Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 
| Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT. C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS. | 
BUILD-IT 


FURRITURE 


@ You can have distinctive contemporary furniture at a saving of 
or more. . . by building or it if with our 
metal legs, frames and ports. ..A postcard will bring you full 
details of this exceptional offer. 
WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Beautiful 

ALUMINUM 
TRAYS and 
COASTERS... 


It'll cost you nothing to 
read this booklet showing 
how easily and quickly you 
can create many lovely de- 
signs with Metal Goods } 
Corporation's beautiful, 
brite, Mirror-finished 
aluminum circles and rec- 1 
tangles. It's bound to be interest- 
ing—and may prove profitable. ! 
Mail the coupon now for your J] Nome 1 
free copy of booklet and price list. 4 ager i 
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CRAFT DIVISION 
1 611 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo i 
METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


type or print) 
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JEWELRY TEACHERS + CRAFTSMEN! 


Select your own 
PRECIOUS STONES! 


Finest collections available. Sent on 30 doy approval. 

Poy only for what you keep. 

\ Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful collections 

‘ ore perfect for rings, brooches, pendants, earrings, 

\ etc Students will goin experience in evaluating 
precious stone selection from these groups. Available 
ore assortments or selected groups, sizes and cuts. 


TOPAZ — GARNET — JADE — 
AMETHYST — Etc. 
50¢ and up SEND TODAY! 


DEPT. €-447, BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


MAKE YOUR OWN DESIGN 
CERAMIC MOSAIC TABLE TOPS 


Italian ceramic tiles, %” square, 169 tiles to a 
“ready-to-mount" sheet $1.45. 


Send for sample 
tiles in various colors, 
refundable on first 
order. 
TABLE LEGS, solid brass, 
aluminum, wood with 
brass cuff, wrought iron, 
etc.—all heights. 


Send for free “how to do it’ brochure. 


MACKE-DALE ASSOCIATES’ DOOR STORE 
247 East 5!st Street, N. Y. 22 © PL 3-2280 


for installation in your own cabinet or 
room panel. Available in a finish of 
black, aluminum or brass. Comes com- 
plete with electrical movement, 4” 
® bd center disc, hands, dots, markers or 

numerals. Only *9.95. 
Wiite for descriptive literatere 


fox No 67 


Lltra-Craft Designs |, 


Send for Literature 


Fine Tools for Hand Weaving 


LOOMS SHUTTLES 
"Speed-Warp" 
"Bob-O-Count" 


W.H.WADE LoomShop 


Rt. 3,Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, California 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 


Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN ° 
CERAMICS * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 
Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


Bex 302, Royal Oak, Michigan + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


described in it. Depending on the experiences involved, the 
authors speak of “feeling pictures” and “seeing pictures,” 
giving neither the sense of touch nor that of sight the pre- 
dominant role in art expression, but leaving it rather to the 
reader to choose the kind of experience he wants. They care- 
fully avoid any impositions, yet their directions are clear and 
practical. 

One does not need to read the whole book at once. Those 
interested in a particular medium, will find separate chapters 
on clay, paint, wire or papier maché; those who are thinking 
more in terms of special experiences, may go directly to the 
chapters on making “feeling and seeing pictures,” “a space 
design” or “space designs that move.” 

The authors present many actual art projects, outlining 
the materials needed and discussing separately the approaches 
for the child and the adult. Parents might have gained a 
richer understanding of their children as individuals if a few 
more children’s drawings or paintings had been added; still, 
the book is richly illustrated with 195 plates, and it is cer- 
tainly a unique contribution since it involves the whole fam- 
ily in creative processes.—VikToR LOWENFELD 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Danisu Cuairs edited by Nanna and Jorgen Ditzel, pub- 
lished in Denmark by Host & Sons, distributed by Witten- 
born Inc., price $5.00. For this beautifully produced volume, 
Bent Salicanth has written a brief introduction which is (in 
its English translation) not always intelligible. Fortunately, 
the book's value lies in its photographs, most of them made 
especially for this publication. They illustrate Danish chair 
production of the last 20 years, with emphasis on recent de- 
signs, among which those by Hans Wegner, Soren Hansen 
and Poul Kjaerholm are outstanding. The over 80 chairs are 
in a wide variety of styles, and whether produced industrially 
or by craftsmen, exhibit the excellent workmanship and 
warmth of design typical of Danish furniture. 


Tue Book or Wattrarer by E. A. Entwisle, published by 
Arthur Barker, London, price $6.50. Oscar Wilde's reputed 
last words, as quoted in this volume, were, “My wallpaper is 
killing me—one of us must go.” While many readers have 
often felt the same way about wallpaper, they cannot but 
feel more sympathetic toward this book on wallpaper by an 
English enthusiast. Mr. Entwisle provides an authoritative 
and interesting guide to a popular decorative art, discussing 
Chinese papers, English origins in the 16th century, “flock” 
paper, hand-painted and machine-printed wallpapers, elabo- 
rate French papers, the influence of William Morris and 
modern developments. There are 72 plates and an index. 
Sacheverell Sitwell has written a charming introduction. 


Your Cuttp anp uts Art by Viktor Lowenfeld, published by 
Macmillan Co., price $6.50. The combined facts that children 
are encouraged to express themselves artistically at an early 
age and that parents are likely to be their first and most in- 
fluential critics have long called for a book to be a guide in 
what is a crucial relationship. This book, subtitled A Guide 
for Parents, is just that. Dr. Lowenfeld, professor of art 
education at Pennsylvania State University, is all tolerance 
and forbearance, would develop character in children rather 
than works of art, and cautions against the imposition of 
adult or other standards foreign to a child in his art activity. 

Written on a question-and-answer scheme, the book con- 
tains answers to questions which parents asked Dr. Lowen- 
feld during his lectures of the past six years. It discusses 
the parent's role in the child’s creative activity, the relation 
between child art and personality, the materials and organ- 
ization of children’s art activity and many other problems. 
The sympathetic text and many illustrations should prove 
useful to all adults who deal with children and their art. 
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Tue Book or Necktaces by Sah Oved, published by Arthur 
Barker, London, price $6.50. Necklaces, among the first non- 
utilitarian artifacts made by man, have been worn for over 
20,000 years. This profusely illustrated volume traces the 
necklace from its pre-historic beginnings to the present. In 
so wide-ranging a volume, the many chapters are packed 
with information, if necessarily brief. Besides its 105-page 
text and 63 illustrations, the book contains a glossary of 
terms and a bibliography. 


Tue Boox or Cuessmen by Alex Hammond, published by 
Arthur Barker, London, price $4.00. Lovers of chess and of 
chessmen will be delighted with this erudite and readable 
volume. The text is a mine of history, anecdote and lore of 
chess, and the 61 plates illustrate some 200 varieties of 
chessmen from all parts of the world. 


FLower ARRANGING by Loret Swift, published by Arco Pub- 
lishing Company, price, $2. The 144 pages of this book in- 
clude over 300 illustrations and are divided into two sections. 
The first deals with flowers from your garden or your florist, 
the esthetic problems of arrangement (balance, color, design) 
and such practical considerations as equipment, tools and 
containers. The second section is an album of arrangements. 


Art in East ano West by Benjamin Rowland, Jr., published 
by Harvard University Press, price, $5.00. The author of the 
recent and scholarly “The Art and Architecture of India” 
(Penguin Books) has written a brief, interesting study of 
Eastern and Western art modes. Mr. Rowland’s perceptive- 


ness and scholarship focus on 31 pairs of strikingly, but 
accidentally, similar works of art from the Orient and the 
Western world. His examination of the treatment of the 
human figure, of landscape, of animal life and of still-life 
results in an illuminating study in comparative art history. 


ON TECHNIQUES 


HANDWEAVING: Designs ano Instructions by Lotte Becher, 
published by Studio Publications, price $5.00. Number 52 in 
the well-published How To Do It Series is a book for the in- 
experienced weaver. Its interesting text and nearly 100 plates, 
diagrams and details of texture lead through the maze of the 
loom to the making of useful, attractive articles such as 
household linen, scarves and simple rugs. Complicated tradi- 
tional patterns are omitted; the emphasis here is on con- 
temporary design and texture. 


Cotor 1n Hooxkep Rueés by Pearl K. McGown, West Boyl- 
ston, Massachusetts, price $6.50. A discussion of the uses of 
color in conventionally designed hooked rugs, with separate 
chapters on types of color schemes—monochromatic, com- 
plementary, multi-color, etc. Black and white illustrations 
and 16 full color plates supplement the text. Descriptions of 
coloring in 135 hooked rugs are included. In a section called 
“Ten Pertinent Points,” the author takes up such topics as 
materials, textures, repetition, continuity and unity. An 
alphabetical list of the rugs illustrated indicates which pat- 
terns are available in printed form. The book is based on a 
correspondence course on color. 


HAND WEAVING 


A wide variety of distinctive yarns, de- 
veloped especially for use in hand 
weaving, is available for prompt ship- 
ment in quantities to suit your needs — 
COTTONS, WOOLS, LINENS, NON- 
TARNISHING METALLICS, NOVELTIES, 


ULY KNITTING WORSTED 


ULY COTTON 
YARN, ART 
1b. cones, 2-02 tubes 


UY RUG FILLER, 
ART 


ULY MERC ERIZED 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS. 


Sizes 3, 5, 10 ond 20, ond by NAVY CORD, 
Six Strand Floss 
80 fox colors in 
1b. cones, 2-02. tubes wan 
YARNS ULY THREE STRAND, 
ART. 714 


cones, 2-07 tubes 
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SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 


AND NYLKARA (half nylon, half vi- 
cara) . . . LOOMS, INCLUDING THE 
LECLERC FOLDING LOOM, WARPING 
FRAMES, BOBBIN RACKS AND WIND- 
ERS, TABLE REELS AND TENSION 
BOXES. f 


Write today for free price list or send $1 for 
complete color cards and catalog (this $1 can 
be applied on your next order 

of $10 or more). 


Order your supplies from 
THE HAND WEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 
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No entrance or scholastic require- 
ments. Personalized instruction in 
small fall and winter groups. 


Excellent equipment and teaching 


personnel. 


HAND WEAVING, METALCRAFTS, POTTERY, LEATHER- 
CRAFTS, SILK SCREEN, SPINNING AND DYEING, 
ENAMELLING, AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS. 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain countryside. 
Write the Registrar for full information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


— 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


«SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty Maine 


June 26 — August 27 
| Nine weeks or three 3-week sessions 
Undergraduate — Graduate — Non-credit 


ANNI ALBERS, LILI BLUMENAU, JACK LENOR LARSEN, 
MARISKA KARASZ, JOHN MAY, SHEVIS, SVEA KLINE, 
WHLLIAM BROWN 


Apply to Director for information 


July 4th to August 13th, 1955 
offer WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
7 DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, WRITING, RADIO, ORAL FRENCH, INTERIOR 
4, DECORATION, PAINTING 
4 For Calendar Write: 
DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 

70 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the profes 
sional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. New ceurses in 
Ceramics, Textile Design, Weedcut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional 
Design. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Paint 
img, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and 
Design. Approved for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. Write for Free 
atai 


Spring Registration Still Open 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, NEvins 8-4486 


WASHINGTON 
SUMMER 


P.O. BOX 496 + ANACORTES - 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


FIDALG 


WEAVING ~ PAINTING - CERAMICS 


METAL DESIGN + TEXTILE PRINTING + JEWELRY 


IN NORTH HATLEY 
June Ist to Sept. 15th 


Fully equipped shop—Experienced instructor—individuval teaching for 
beginners or advanced students. Special iphasis on wheelwork ond 
glazes. For information and reservations write: 


GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 
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COMPETITIONS 


National 


AnnuaL Print Exuisition, Library of Congress, May 1- 
August 1. For all prints by residents of the U. S. A., Canada 
and Mexico. Jury. Pennell Fund purchase awards. No sales. 
Entry cards due March 15, work due March 30. Write to 
Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Tump Annuat Ceramic Exuipition, Coral Gables, Florida, 
April 24-May 8. For ceramics, ceramic sculpture, enamels on 
metal and jewelry (ceramic and enamel only). Entry fee $3. 
Jury. Awards. Exhibition sponsored by the Ceramic League 
of Miami, Inc., to be circulated by Lowe Gallery. Commis- 
sion on sales: 15%. Entry blanks and fees due March 28- 
April 1. Entries due April 6-7. Write to Marceil Dunn, Sec- 
retary, Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, 908 Paradiso 
Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Kansas ANNUAL Decorative Arts aNnp Ceramics Exnist- 
tion, Wichita Art Association, April 11-May 11. Entry fee 
$3. Jury. About $1,200 in prizes. Commission on sales: 25%. 
Entry cards and entries due March 15. Write to Wichita 
Art Association, 401 N. Belmont Ave.. Wichita 8, Kansas. 


NATIONAL SericrarH Society ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
Hipition, April 19-May 16. Entry fee, $1. Jury. Prizes. For 
non-members, 25% commission charged on sales. Entry cards 
and entries due March 15. Write to Miss Doris Meltzer, direc- 
tor, National Serigraph Society, 38 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


“Younc Americans” Sixta Competitive Exuisirion, Amer- 
ica House, June 8-September 7. For craftsmen 30 years of 
age or younger. Mediums: textiles—woven or printed; ce- 
ramics—thrown, built, sculptured; wooden accessories and 
small sculpture; metal—hollow ware, jewelry and enamels. 
Entries due May 25. Jury. Prizes. Write to American Crafts- 
men’s Educational Council, 32 E. 52nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio: for artists living or working in Summit, Portage, 
Medina, Stark and Wayne counties. 

Akron Art Institute ANnNuAL May Snow, May 5-June 5. 
All mediums including crafts and photography. Entry fee, 
$1 for each medium. Jury. Cash prizes. 10% commission on 
sales. Entry cards due April 16. Write to the Akron Art In- 
stitute, 69 East Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


Denver, Colorado: for artists of the 24 states west of Missis- 
sippi River, plus Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Sixty-First ANNuAL Exuisition ror Western Artists, Den- 
ver Art Museum, approx. June 15-August 1. For all mediums 
including crafts. Entry fee $1. Jury. Awards totaling $1,000- 
2,000 available for purchases. No commission on sales. Entry 
blanks and fees due June 3. Entries due May 15-June 3. 
Write to Mrs. Charles Downing, Denver Art Museum, 1343 
Acoma Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


Huntington, W est Virginia: for artists of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia living within an 80-mile radius of Huntington. 


ANNUAL Recionat Exuipition 80, co-sponsored by the Tri- 
State Creative Arts Association, Huntington Galleries, April | 
3-24. All fine arts mediums and crafts. Entry fee $3 for 
non-members, $2 for members of the Tri-State Creative Arts 
Association. Jury, No commission on sales. Entry cards due 
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March 15. Write to the Huntington Galleries, Park Hills, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


Indianapolis, Indiana: for residents of Indiana. 

BrenniAL Ceramic EXHIBITION FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMA- 
reurs, John Herron Art Institute, May 15-June 12. Jury. 
Prizes totaling about $700. No commission charged on sales. 
Entry cards due April 25; entries, April 27. Write to Mr. 
W. D. Peat, John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Louisville, Kentucky: for natives or residents of Kentucky or 
Southern Indiana. 

Art Center Association ANNUAL Exuisition, April 1-30. 
All fine arts mediums and crafts. Entry fee $2.50. Jury. Prizes 
totaling about $1,600. Commission on sales: 10%. Entries due 
March 14. Write to Miss Miriam Longden, Art Center Asso- 
ciation, 2111 S, First St., Louisville, Kentucky. 


Norwalk, Connecticut: for artists born in New England or 
resident there for two months of the year. 

Sixtu Annuat New Encianp Snow, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, June 12-July 10. Mediums: oils, watercolors, casein, 
pastel, ceramic sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. Awards totaling 
$3,000. Entry blanks and entries due May 6-9. Write to 
Revington Arthur, Director, Silvermine Guild of Artists, 
Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Sacramento, California: for artists of Central Northern Val- 
leys and Mother Lode area (8 counties around Sonora). 

ANNUAL Exuisition NortHern Cacirornia Arts, California 
State Library, July 1-31. For prints, sculpture, drawings and 
crafts. Jury. Awards. No commission on sales. Exhibition to 
be circulated in California. Entry blanks and entries due 
mid-June. Write to Miss Alicia M. Hook, c/o California State 
Library, Capitol Avenue, between 9th and 10th Streets, 
Sacramento 9, California. 


San Francisco, California: for all Californian designer- 
craftsmen and manufacturers. 

Cauirornia Desicnep, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
and the Long Beach Art Center, July. For furniture, floor 
and wall coverings, sheer and drapery fabrics, lamps, ac- 
cessories, tableware and home appliances. Jury. Exhibition to 
be circulated by American Federation of Arts, Entry blanks 
and further information from the Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum or the Municipal 
Art Center, 2300 E. Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach, Calif. 


South Bend, Indiana: for residents and former residents of 
Indiana and Michigan within 100-mile radius of South Bend. 
Tuirp AnNuAL Recionat Ceramic Exurpirion, South Bend 
Art Association, May 15-29. For creative ceramics and 
ceramic sculpture, and creative enameling. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due April 25, entries before May 
1. Write to South Bend Art Association, Inc., 620 West Wash- 
ington Avenue, South Bend 1, Indiana. 


Springfield, Massachusetts: for all craftsmen in the state, in- 
cluding permanent and temporary residents. 

Massacuusetts Crarts or Topay, George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Museum, Springfield, April 3-May 8. For original 
work of high standard which in design is unmistakably of the 
present. Entry fees: association members $1; non-members 
$2. Exhibition will be “scouted” by the committee of selection 
for the New England Craft Exhibition, October 1955. Entry 
blanks and fees due March 12. Write to George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Museum, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


W orcester, Massachusetts: jor New England craftsmen, 
New Encianp Crart Exuisition, 1955, Worcester Art Mu- 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional ining with Tuition and 
Travelling Schol hi lable. Dipl and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


* CERAMICS 
* GRAPHIC ARTS 4! 
JEWELRY 
* SILVERSMITHING 
Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


ccomr ARTS IN ITALY 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
on the Mediterranean near Amalfi and Capri 


Ceramics—Mosaics—Textiles—Rugs—Jewelry—P. 


$55 WEEKLY—tncludes studio classes and all living in medera 
hotels overlooking the sea. Transportation arranged on request. 


6 POSITANO ART WORKSHOP, 238 East 23 St., N. Y. €. 


Courses for advanced students of weaving, ceram- 
ics, metalsmithing, design, painting and sculp- 
ture, and for graduates in architecture. Degrees 
offered: B.F.A.. M.F.A., and M.Arch. Summer 
session opens June 20; fall term, Sept. 12. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop-Camp for the Creative Arts 
July 3 August 13 
WRITING @ PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY @ HANDICRAFTS 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of Huckleberry 
Mountain, in laurel and pine, at 2,500 ft. For booklet, write: 


Frances Bradsher, Acting Dir. Hendersonville, N. C. 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 
FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL ° LUDLOW, VERMONT 
July 4-Aug. 26, 1955. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Decoration, 
Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to: 

LEONA PHELPS, Ex. Sec., Society of Vermont Craftsmen; Dept. C, St. Albans, Vt. 


| PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


Courses leading to: B.S. in Art Teacher Education: 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, Illustration, and Interior Design ; 
and Bachelor of Industrial Design. 


M.S. im Art Education and Master of Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


‘CRAFT STUDENTS 
League of the YWCA-23rd Year © 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 


Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 
Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 
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fe 151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 
Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


contemporary / ARTISTS and CRAFTSMEN 
arts and crofts wanted—te show ond sell in the les angeles 
oreo. jewelry, greet- 
ing cords, enamels, efc., any medium acceptable from serious 
artists. send at once or write for specifics. gallery rates prevail. 
contemporary gallery of arts and crafts 
5S ventura bovlevord 
ecaks, california 
bob ond kathieen alexander 


instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


Write or visit... THE 


; 1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


Make Your Own Glass 
Enamel Jewelry! 


Amazing New 


TRINKIT KIT 


Comes COMPLETE with KILN! 
Now! Make 
BS lovely earrings, $695 


cuff links, pins, POSTPAID 
@ etc., right at home! ELEC- 
TRIC KILN heats to 1550°, 
uses ordinary house current 
—brilliant glass enamel, cop- 
per squares, circles, chain, 
earring and pin parts, solder 
—28 pieces in all! Wonder- 
ful gifts. No mess, no spe- 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ciaj skill needed. Easy — 


Send only $6.95 for complete kit— Saat ' 

M.0."s or cheeks. If not delighted, ast fun P 

return for cheerful refund Order tod y 
j VANITY FAIR, Box 43, Dept. 207, Normal, Illinois ! 
Name 
» 


COMPETITIONS 


seum, October 15-November 27. For objects recently made. 
Jury. Write to the Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


Graduate Study 


The University of Illinois offers a fellowship yielding the sum 
of $1,300 for a year of advanced study in all branches of 
art, in America or abroad. Applicants should not exceed 24 
years of age on June 1, 1955. Applications due on May 1. 
For information write to Dean Allen S. Weller, College ot 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


The American Crayon Company offers four scholarships to art 
teachers for study in textile design and silk screen printing 
at the School for American Craftsmen in Rochester, New 
York, during the summer session, July 11 to August 19, 1955. 
The four candidates will be selected respectively from four 
areas of the U. S, The scholarships will cover full tuition and 
living expenses during the session. Applications will be ac- 
cepted until April 29. For application forms write to Harold 
J. Brennan, Director, School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester 8, New York. 


Crafisman's PRODUCT NEWS 


A new device that takes all the trouble out of warping a 
loom, Speed-warp handles 40 spools of yardage at a time and 
gives individual control of each thread. Wind a single section 
of the warp beam with the desired number of yards, cut and 
tie, and repeat until the beam is all wound. Each Speed-warp 
is provided with a 10-dent reel; can be used with either 
one- or two-inch sections. Priced at $34.00 (2-ounce spool 
adapters are $3.00 extra), Speed-warp is a piece of space- 
and time-saving equipment that is a real boon to groups 
working in cramped quarters, It is made by the W. H. Wade 
Loom Shop, Rt. 3, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San José, 
California. 


Good-looking furniture which can be made at a modest cost 
to the craftsman is described in a recently published bro- 
chure, “16 Modern Furniture Woodworking Plans.” Each 
plan is accompanied by a bill of materials, complete step- 
by-step instructions and a photograph of the finished project. 
The projects include a planter end table, a modern living 
room chair, a knee-hole desk, a table lamp, a cocktail table 
and a room divider. To order the brochure send 50 cents (65 
cents in Canada) to Atlas Press Company, 1624 North 
Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A new fast-drying, contact-type adhesive, Roltite Industrial 
Cement eliminates the need for clamps and presses since 
bonding is instantaneous. Among the materials which can be 
bonded to themselves or each other with this cement are 
wood, aluminum, steel, copper, plastic laminates, Masonite, 
rubber, leather, cement and other masonry surfaces. This 
bonding agent has exceptional resistance to heat and sun- 
light. Further details, including complete specifications and 
instructions for use, are available from Midcontinent Ad- 
hesive Company, Grove City, Ohio. 


“Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist on How to Do It Safely” 
is a helpful pamphlet, in manual form, which includes in- 
formation for the amateur as well as the professional crafts- 
man, Woodworking. metalworking and handling of paint are 
among the subjects covered. For a free copy write to The 
Home Insurance Co., Dept. V, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 
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Those who work with color and who want to avoid washing 
their color containers will be interested in “Mix-eez,” a tray 
into which disposable color mixing cups are set. Made for 
use with watercolor, tempera, ink and dyes, the plastic cups 
have a white mixing surface which takes pencil and ink 
marking for identification. They are 15g inches in diameter, 
and partially used paints may be stored in them for future 
use. The tray and 25 cups cost $1.69; 50 refills, 79 cents. 
Available at art, craft or hobby stores, or through Regush 
Products Company, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


A tilting-blade band saw that has several unusual features 
has appeared on the market recently. In this machine the 
table remains flat, permitting better control of your material. 
The blade may be tilted while it is in motion, permitting 
complex, twisting cuts of the kind needed in shaping a boat 
hull. The blade goes 46° to the left and 7° to the right, and 
may be locked in any position, blade tension remaining in 
adjustment at all times. At 90° the saw has a 12-inch throat 
and cuts material up to 7 inches thick. A variable speed 
attachment is available for cutting metals, plastics, etc. For 
price and further information about this Darra-James band 
saw, model 512, write to Toolkraft Corporation, Springfield 1, 
Massachusetts. 


Two new handwoven fabrics are being offered by Knoll As- 
sociates. “Sarpal,” handwoven in India, is a silk from silk- 
worms fed on wild mulberry leaves. It has a soft, luxurious 
texture and comes in the highly keyed colors of India: pink, 
gold, emerald, turquoise, azure, orange. Available in 4-. 8- 
and 12-yard lengths, at a 50-inch width, it is $12.00 a yard. 

“Handwoven” is a series of fabrics created by Evelyn Hill 
in blended stripes and matching solid colors that range from 
grey, burnt orange and shocking pink, to natural and off- 
white. The weave is simple; the yarn is medium weight, 
100% virgin wool. The blended stripes are woven in three 
closely related colors; there are 11 combinations. The eight 
coordinated solids are made up of dual tones that give 
vibrance to the fabric. The cloth is 50 inches wide and retails 
at about $25.00 a yard. Available at Knoll Associates, Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


“Handwoven” by Evelyn Hill. 
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or equipment, no skili or experience needed! Be- 
gin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
gvaranteed a thrilling success! 

The most uniquely simple, yet most satisfying and 
profitable hobby that ever . Opens whole 
new worlds of fun, accomplishment and money- 
making possibilities. 

Send for your own aor kit today! Give kits to 
craft and hobby minded friends, service men, youngsters 
or oldsters, everybody! 


BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT 1A-——now contains 2 prs. 
of fine imported jewelers pliers (1 for bending, 1 for cutting); 3 
genuine, glittering rough semi-precious gems; 5 ft. silver wire; 14 
ft. chain, clasps and earring attachments, all sterling. Everything 
needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
projects. Complete instructions included. Entire kit (the greatest 
bargain you ever saw) only $5.00. 


KIT 21—everything above plus extra caging wire, heavier silver 
wire, a variety of additional stones, silver chain and earring attach- 
ments. $10.00 complete. 
ADVANCED KIT =2-——cnough for 6 to 12 projects. Everything in Ku 
1A plus additional pliers, variety of additional gems, wires, chain, 
attachments, etc. (separately would cost $32.55). Entire kit. $25.00. 
NEW ARRIVALS 

#278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—truc fresh water pearls. Pre 
cious lustre and color. Swirling, rococo tear-drop shapes, flat backs, 
cabochon tops. Used in handmade jewelry since mediaeval times. 
to %&” long. Incredible bargain. 6 for $2.00. 
#280 NARIUS OF CARACALLA-——-Roman silver coin almost 2000 
yrs. old (211-217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, emperor's head and 
allegorical figure in clear detail. Authenticity guaranteed. Roughly %4” 
diam. Condition excellent. Unusually handsome and curious. Make 
unique cuff-links. earrines, rines. $3.00 ea. ; 2 for $5.00. 
#279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—9° to 12”, tapered, 
strong, flexible, unlimited possibilities. $1.00 doz. 
LISA: GENUINE STAR SAPPHIRES cach peectous gem shows mys- 
terious 6-rayed star. Nice color. Some over %”, none under 44”; r 
or oval cabs. Rare opportunity, $10.00 ea. 

GEM CAGING NEEDS 
22S: STERLING WIRE—<oft, malleable 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, glittering 
142” pieces, $1.35 ea.; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 35¢ ea. 
#262: | RAW AMETHYST OR CITRINE—deep purple and hone yellow. 
1 to 1%” chunks for pendants, pins, etc. $2.00 ea. ; smaller $1.00. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! | TING! | 
#258: RUTILLATED QUARTZ—a rain of | flashin peidse darts and 
needles inside bright irregular chunks. Curious an fovely $2.00 ea. 
# ISE NUGGETS— intense blue and blue Fantastic 
shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre. % plas —85¢ about %4”—$1.25. 
NI: PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS—pecarlv. convoluted ; shining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. % to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 


We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


CURIOSA 
IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, african fetish 
charms. Hand-carved mellow ivory. Full face skull, flat back, easy to 
set. sew or wire. Yo x 344” only 65¢ ea.; slightly smaller, 2 for $1.00. 
#276: SMOKEY NACRE butterfly wing colors caught in a smokey 
neld. Huge oval cabochons | x 144”, 95¢; same 14%” rd. $1.25 ea. 


PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 

: RARE EXOTIC WOODS—congo ebony, coco bolo, rosewood, lig- 
vitae, goromundel macassar For jewelry, small crafts ont 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”. Each piece 
clearly identified. 1 Ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY — sound and seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; Yq Ib. lot $1.75 
Hi: AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN—casily cut and rubbed to silky, trans- 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. $1.25 doz. 
#271: STAG HORN “CROWNS"'—two truncated branches rise 3 to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea. 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT——for fun and experimenting; 1 Ib. 
precious woods, 1 stag crown, 4 lb. ivory. doz. buffalo pieces, 2 por- 
cupine quills, entire lot $5.00 


BONUS .. . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 
#273: MATURAL BONE BEADS—curious and crude; round cabochons, 

flat back. Center hole for hanging. 3 ” diam. 73¢ doz. 

#274: SAME INTRIGUING BON ADS—exquisite colors; cinnabar 

red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite A... persimmon orange. 85¢ 
SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 

#282: INDIAN GARNETS—rich deep red, the carbuncles of legend. 

Soft-contoured free forms, no two alike. You'll enjoy an assortment. 

3 for $3.00, 6 for $5.00 

22272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS—red flecks on green, wx. $1.00 ea. 

#240: CHINESE TURQUOISE—round high domed cabochons of in 

tense chinese blue. 44” diam. (oval too) only a few Teft, $1.00 ea. 

M17: CUFF-LINK BACKS—heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best. 

Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1. 00 per pr. : doz. prs. $10.50 


THESE 1TEMS MAY NOT REPEATED, $0 ¢ ORDER TODAY! 
| Your money back if not highly delighted. Newest folder free. 


SAM KRAMER gp New 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 
<> Everybody, YES EVERYBODY!!! 
~Everybod con moke fascinatin and valuable 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


‘LEATHERCRAFT 


* 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 
leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
5. ©. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4501, Chicago 24, Ill. 


| INSTRUCTION in HANDWEAVING by Correspondence 
Instruction Books, Loom Consultation 
Monthly BULLETINS and Somples 
Reservations now being taken for summer Studio Instruction 
Write to 


Harriet Tidboll, THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLIES 
EAR WIRES © PIN BACKS © CUFF LINKS © AIL 
JEWELRY FINDINGS FOR COPPER ENAMELING © 
SHELLCRAFT @ CERAMIC AND FILIGREE JEWELRY 


RHINESTONES, PEARLS, PRESS MOLDS, COPPER BLANKS 
AND ENAMELS, GIFT BOXES, TOLEWARE, KILNS 


SEND FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG NOW! 
® )ERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 128 Moin St. Hackensack 5, N 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Annikki Toikka-Karvonen’s articles on Wirkkala’s work 
in glass and wood have appeared in previous issues of CRAFT 
Horizons, She lives in Helsinki, Finland, and has worked 
with the Academy of Finland as research assistant. K, L. 
Boynton, a free-lance writer who lives in Chicago, has pub- 
lished articles in Ceramics Monthly, W oman’s Day and other 
magazines. Rosalind A. Zoglin, sociologist who has worked 
on problems dealing with various cultures, was for 10 years 
an editor at Viking Press. She is now a free-lance writer. 
Gyorgy Kepes has an international reputation as a de- 
signer. A former associate of Moholy-Nagy’s at the Chi- 
cago Institute of Design, he is now teaching at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. His earlier book, “Language 
of Vision,” was published by Paul Theobald in 1944. Ada 
Louise Huxtable, former member of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s Department of Architecture and Design, has 
written articles on contemporary design for Progressive 
Architecture, Industrial Design and other periodicals. Flor- 
ence Pettit, a practicing craftsman, has toured the coun- 
try during the past two years, giving block printing demon- 
strations for groups at the Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts in Maine and for 
various community groups. Karl Laurell, designer-weaver, 
is on the faculty of the School for American Craftsmen at 
Rochester Institute of Technology. Helen Sprackling, di- 
rector, until its closing, of the Franciscan Gallery and 
Library of Ceramics in New York, now devotes much of her 
time to lecturing and writing. Viktor Lowenfeld is chair- 
man of the Division of Art Education at Pennsylvania State 
University. His own book on children’s art appeared recently. 


Next issue: With jewelry as its theme, our May-June issue 
will include articles on contemporary American jewelry and 
on a colorful show of jewelry and textiles from India; a 
jurors report on the first major jewelry competition for 
American craftsmen; a picture portfolio of unusual jewelry 
by five American artists. Also: an article on Max Spivak, 
mosaicist, a summary of Earl McCutchen’s experiments with 
molded glass, and another selection of masterworks. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1955 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Gifts. Take their orders and earn up to 100% 
profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing 
to try. Write today for samples on approvol. 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 213, Ferndale, Michi- 
gon. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Thunder Eggs— 
gemmological oddities. Potato-like formations 
covered with weird bumps and granuiations. 
Inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 each; 
Famous black brass shoe buttons—artifocts 
of yesterday's culture. Curious, rore and hand- 
some, 100! stimulating uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00; Precious 
tropical woods—for jewelry and craft work. 
Gaboon and Macassar ebony, lignum vitoe, 
coco bolo, rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. 
lot slabs and pieces, al! identified. $1.75 Ib. 
or 2 ibs. for $3.00; Elephant ivory—sound 
and seasoned. Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slabs. 


Fascinating material! ib. $4.50 or % Ib. $1.75. 
Som Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York City, 11. 


IF YOU CAN HOLD a pair of pliers, you can 
make fascinating, valuable caged-gem jewelry. 
No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. 
Begin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
guaranteed a thrilling success. Beginners 
caged-gem jewelry kit 1A contains 2 pairs 
of imported jewelry pliers, 3 glittering rough 
gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 1% ft. chain, clasps, 
eorring attachments—all sterling. Everything 
for pendant and earrings with some left over. 
Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. Order to- 
day. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York 
City 11, 


BOOKS 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, out 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free. B. R. Artcraft Co., Baldwin, Maryland. 
FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 
supplies for Cloisonal Art, Indian Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing, Plastics, Leathercroft and mony other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies and 
@ most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cato- 
logue. Crofters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


Complete jewelry outfit. Electric 
Kiln, uses house current. 6 tubes of brilliant 
enamels, jewelry parts, solder. Only $7.25 
postpaid. ARTCRAFT, Baldwin, Maryland. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove oniy. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
somples, 35< Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


CRAFT COUNSELORS 


VERMONT GIRLS’ CAMP. Experience in teach- 
ing. Knowledge of jewelry, ceramics, enamel- 
ing and leather. Over 21. Write: Camp Birch- 
wood, Brandon, Vermont. 


EMPLOY MENT 


POSITIONS OPEN for recreation crafts workers 
and occupational therapists. Vocational Service 
Agency, 64 West 48 Street, New York City. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY—large accumulation from 
our vast gold-buying. Approval shipments sent 
upon request and reference. B. Lowe, Holland 
Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chr plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas” free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, lilinois. 


FINEART COPPER DIE CUT ENAMELING 
BLANKS. Many shapes. Catalog 50¢. Refunded 
on first order. Shoup Jewelers, 7148 Foothill, 
Tujunga, California. 


NEW COPPER FINDINGS, shapes and supplies. 
Kit with kiln and complete materials $6.95. 
Wholesale (on letterhead). Charles Harris Co., 
Cathedral Station, New York City. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELER'S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 value $1.45. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


HOBBY & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


COSTUME JEWELRY, Shelicraft, Textile and 
Figurine paints, other crafts. Illustrated cata- 
log 10¢. Karen Krofts, 620-MP Everett, Wash- 
ington. 


HOMECRAFTS 


FREE Make-It-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-AP, Fort Worth, Texas. 


129 new full-size jigsaw patterns. Artist-drawn. 
$1. Croftplans, 1321-R South Michigan, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


ENAMELED JEWELRY made easy with Trinkit 
Kiln, complete with findings, shapes, supplies 
—only $6.95. Order from Pronto Sales, 408 
S.W. Second Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


100 GENUINE and Sythetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvals sent. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


BIG SAVINGS LEATHER—Now, for first time, 
you can buy full sides of top grain cowhide 
oat our special, amazingly low “Tannery-to- 
you" prices. For details, write Dept. 12, W. D. 
Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. Fine cowhide 
tanners since 1832. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


MAKE MONEY EASIER than a counterfeiter! 
Decorate greeting cards for us to sell. It's fun! 
Don't miss this! Cards, 132 Madison, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mili, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads 
$2.00. Spearhead $2.00. Thunderbird $2.00. 
List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 


Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Hondcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 


Alaska. 
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LINEN 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use—no desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dra- 
peries, upholstery, etc.; also hooked rug base. 
Free Samples — Dealer inquiries invited. 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45.95. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, California. 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen- 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS 


BEAUTIFUL EARRING and costume jewelry set- 
tings. Fluorite octahedrons in various colors 
suitable for costume jewelry — 10° up. 3 
matched pairs for earrings $1.00. E. Curtiss, 
Jr., 911 Pine St., Benton, Kentucky. 


SENSATIONALLY LOWER PRICES! Wholesale 
prices on quantities! Many new items! 60 
Modern kits (at cost of materials only) illus- 
trated in new 1955 catalog. 25© credited on 
$3. order. Don-Dee Shelicraft, Box 3267, CH, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS, Warping done, in 
your home. Chain worps made to order. Ida 
Tetrault, Clark Street, Brentwood, L. |. Br. 
3-7592. 


NORWEGIAN & SWEDISH HOMESPUN, $5.00 
ib. Shuttles $1.50 up. Mattson winders $6.00, 
postpaid. Craft Shop, 1310 Main St., Van- 
couver, Washington. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


MOBILES 


MOBILES! Complete kits to make charming 
mobiles! Everything you need to assemble— 
wild duck—outer space—modernistic—or fish 


KNOTTY PINE: Make reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices and 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


EXOTIC WOODS. 130 species, foreign and 
d tic, Free price list. James Burnett, 1501 


motif. One dollar postpaid. Poese Mobil 
21870 Priday Ave., Cleveland 23, Ohio. 


Gaylord, Long Beach, California. 
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hand-blocked linen mats 


handsome bronze ashtray 


A wonderful selection of contemporary articles 


for the home awaits you at America House. Many 


pieces are one-of-a-kind, each is handmade by a 


master craftsmen, and all are well priced. 


Catalog on request 


AMERICA 


House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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